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THE SHIELD OF VICTORY 
By Richmond U. Snow 


You 
may keep the home fires 
burning, you may pack your tfoubles, too, 
but our soldiers’ safe returning, needs a 
different song from you; for your money must 
keep singing; let its voice sound loud and 
clear; keep the War Stamp sales a-ring- 
ing, they’re the notes our men can hear, 
for they mean we are supporting every 
struggle with the foe; so the stamps 
must keep reporting, just the news 
they want to know. Yes, the dollars 
you’ve been loaning have bought cannon, 
bombs and guns; but the War Stamps keep 
them groaning—with your message for the 
Huns. And the more we help by spending, on 
War Stamps now and again, the sooner we’ll 
see war’s ending; hence, the War Stamps shield 
our men. You may keep the home fires burning, 
you may pack your troubles tight, but ‘tis 
SAVINGS, we are learning, that will 
sing to win the fight. So stop 
the war, and win it, 
yes, by buy- 
ing W.S 
S. 
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ARE YOU A PATRIOTIC. TEACHER? || | THB BRADLEY BOOKS 





DOES OLD GLORY GRACE YOUR SCHOOL? om Latest apd Best 4 
a Time Stories, - 
IT SHOULD. a =<. se ee 
Tell me Another Story, og - 1.50 
WE. we furnish you with a large For Siildren's Hour. ae 
2 U. 8. Wing, 5 tt. by & it., Fi ight Stories, by Be - 100. 
made oifin for phe yg Pog Fm -_ toa Evans - se y Day, ° 1.50 ' 


GUARANTEED NOT TO FADE OR RUN. 


It wiil- -cost you nothing 


‘or a and 2nd Grades <_ .50 
For co ’s Hour, Book II ~ 
Fillin the efotenings cesand mail thiscoupon 


Bailey. For 2nd and 3rd Grades - .60 


at once. We will send you 50 Emblematic Flag For the Children’s pe How. Book III, 
Lapel Pins, which spd pupils and their friends 3rd and 4th 
will prize highly. We make no charge for these. 


Suuil tee evade Sent postage ae pe ou ree on A ape of price. 


THOMAS CHARLES poral 
2249-2253 Culumet Avenue, CHICAGO 


Your pupils can easily sell them for 10 cents 
each. FNechess Say,“ Rey sell like hot cakes.” 
Send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
seudthis beautifulschoolh 
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flag to you, all charges . <i te 

prepaid. ’ MeCULLOCH BROS., 
It will cost you a 3ct. 

—-. : sone poem f 

and theirfriendswill - 

be delighted. You { “4 sem 

will show your ~© weme 

Americanism. It ~- 

is surprisingly ~ 

easy to sell 2 

pins. Ask -; School 

your pupils -“ NOTE:—If you want two Fiags, 


Nerthwestrn_ Agents of MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 
1228. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


As recent city superintendents, 





we know sch®ol employers and 
their needs. We also have broad 
acquaintance emong teachers. 
Both will rece've personal and 
discriminating -ervice. Mers. 
Gerard T. Smith, J. Porter Adams 


TWELVE VALUABLE HELPS 


for All the Year (75c) 
pF, JOSEPH C. SINDELAR, 252 pages. Cloth. Has been ado) by New York City. Chicago, the U. 8. Government. 
hundreds of towns and cities. Also recommended in State Ce Courses of Stady. Fifth large edition! Contains 303 
pa 137 stories, 28 poems, etc. 


Mailing Address. 








about it. ask for 100 pins. 














age Games for All Grades (with cards) (85c 
B tH —— @. + —~} mewlenr one. “eee Cloth. (With 54 cards for —F use.) Adopted by New York S cee. Chicago, 
City ids, etc. by everybody! Contains 30 games designed to establish the 
habit of correct ous venat LL. increase the obi child's vocabulary. 


Number Games for Primary 
By ADA a ——_ HARRIS and LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO. 123 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Contains 58 number 
games, desi to create an active iaterest in numbers and to make the child skillful in applying it directly and nat- 
urally ‘through ye the: “make-believe” element and the idea of friendly contest. 

Father Thrift and His Animal F Friends (50c) 
By JOSEPH C.SINDELAR. 128 (eae. Se with illustrations in black and color. A fascinating story for children 

of the second and third grades, teaching aN lessons in thrift. 
The Nixie Bunny Books (4 vols., each 45c) 


JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. aoe t and ” 160 Cloth, illustrated in colors. Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land, 


rN Bunny in Workaday-Land, Nixie Bunny ip i day Land. Nixie Bunny in Faraway- Everybody knows 
‘. Be Read by over 175,000 children tn the second oa rd grades. 
a ving Book (35c) 


By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 128 poses of fresh and poten a my entertainments of onary description for this special 
occasion, including 50 recitations, 15 dialogues, 5 drills, 7 acrostics, 4 tableaux, 12 songs. etc 


One Hundred Stories for Reproduction (20c) 
By KATE W.GROVE. 8S pages. Original and retold stories for reproducti dictation and genera! exercises in the 
primary grades. 


Simplex Class Record (30c) 


76 pages. Cloth. A daily class or recitation record of approved and generally accepted three-color ruling with space 


for 432 names. 
o-iine imals 26 2 straight li for sewing. Full directi 
Simple desi f familiar an w 3 nes, for % ons. 
_ We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your money. 
Our Cataleg of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready!—the complete standard teachers’ guide- 
- book. Many new things have been added. Mailed Free. Request a copy. 


Enclosed find 8...... aededdYeeces: +0009 for which please mail books checked to 








ADDRESS... .... Fa a NIE IBS kt Re a 
BECKLEY-CARDY ‘COMPANY | " “The House of Better Material” 
Department 7B, 312 W. Randolph Street, Chicago. 


‘“‘Among the Best’’ 


How to Study Effectively (Whipple’s Great 
Little Book) 50 cents. 


Famous Flags of America (by N. RB. 











Lecture Charts 


and Slides 
Stencils and Booklets 


anal Hughes) $1.50. 
Teaching Agriculture | 41) the Yearbooks of the National Society 
in Schools for the Study of Education (Price list 





sent on request) including: 
Minimal Essentials, Three Reports of N. E. 

A Committee (Part I, 14th Yearbook, 

75e net; and Part I, 16th Yearbook, 90¢ 

net; Part I, 17th Yearbook, 75c net.) 

Send all orders to 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 

Bloomington, Illinois. 


SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, IMPRESSIVE 


Successful Teaching of Agriculture Assured. 
Send 10 cts in postage for samples of booklets. 


Agricultural Extension Departmen 
International Harvester Company of N.J. 
Harvester Building, Chicago 
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TEXTBOOK ORGANIZATION 


> 

When in the textbook monthly of last 
month I spoke of adorned knowledge as a 
featgre of American textbooks you may have 
no that I immediately = (oe 






the’ meaning in that statement. was not 
concerned with any adiornment might 
bé given to textbooks as books, nor yet to 
knowledge itself in its mere expression. I 
applied the adjective to the result—to the 
general aim of presenting knowledge. The 
adornment was yot even to the student as a 
student but to life in its free relationships. 
It arose out of the protean pewer given to 
man to meet opportunities. \ 

Now I wish to apply this canception to 
textbook sranuinaliae What priaciple does 
American education lay down for the organi- 
zation of the subject matter to be used for 
common school instruction? 

Evidently logical organization by which 
a body of subject matter is presented as a 
separate and complete whole does not satisfy 
the requirements of democratic education. 
Nor does a strictly psychological organiza- 
tion answer the purpose. By this I mean an 
organization on some theory of race recapit- 
ulation of experience in the child’s interests 
and attitudes; or of re-thinking step by step 
the historical advance of knowledge concérn- 
ed with some particular problem in the so- 
cial or industrial growth of civilization, such 
a problem as the development of transpor- 
tation or of representative Government. Nor 
yet is an organization satisfactory which is 
designed to present the subject content to 
be memorized at the time memory is as- 
sumed to be most plastic, and the manipu- 
lative work when interest in skill is supposed 
to control mental action; ete. 

Undoubtedly textbook organization will 
follow to some extent every one of these 
principles and of others that fit in with 
native powers of the mind for growth in 
knowledge. But the actual school process 
to be successful will be controlled by the 
full conditions of thinking as awakened and 
urged on by the forces of human nature. 

What I wish to emphasize is that in teach- 
ing the young idea how to shoot it is fatal 
to a good score to aim point blank at the 
target. The further from the target the 
higher above it must be the aim; also the 
greater allowance to one side or the other 
must be made for the effect of the wind. 

While the school is not to be made one 
with the sweeping current of mature life it 
is an eddy in that stream. The organization 
must meet the needs of growing child life 
in all of its powers, 

G. M. Whipple in one of his rules for ef- 
fective study says that the student must 
daily pass judgment as to the degree of 
importance of items and lay special stress 
on the permanent fixing of those items that 
are vital and fundamental. He points out 
five values of knowledge from which to 
judge the degree and method of study. 


(1) Value for immediate usefulness in 
temporary conditions. 

(2) Value as preliminary to a directly 
useful culture of constant worth. 

(3) Value as training in what may again 
need to be mastered quickly. 

(4) Value as part of many facts neces- 


sary that full generalizations may be 
made. 


(5) Value as giving control of sources of 

knowledge. 

I will consider in another article the rela- 
tion of these student values to textbook or- 
ganization. 

Geo. A. Brown. 
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Orricers oF ILLinors State TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1918. eer 


President—George D. Wham, Carbondale. 
First Vice President—Elizabeth B. Harvey, Belvi- 


: 


Second Vice President—Marian Hoadley, Streator. 
Third Vice President—Albert W. Evans, Chicago, 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 





Executive Committee— 

Hugh S. Magill, Jr., Springfield. 

D. Walter Potts, East St. Louis. 

Henry E. Brown, Kenilworth. 

Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Car- 
linville. 

Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Blooming- 
ton. . 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Illinois High School Conference, State University, 
Urbana, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, November 21, 
22 and 23, 1918; H. A. Hollister, Director; general ses- 
sions, Thursday evening, Friday evening and Saturda 
forenoon; both forenoon and afternoon of Friday will 
be devoted to section meetings, of which there are 16, 
covering all phases of school work. 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Annual Meet- 
ing, Springfield, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, De- 
cember 26, 27 and 28, 1918. 

Eastern Division of the Illinois State-Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Charleston, Friday and Saturday, February 
14 and 15, 1919. (Meeting deferred from October, 
1918). 


Do not fail to read our ‘‘ Special Appeal’’ on the next 
page. 


The officers of the I. S. T. A. believe that Illinois 
teachers in general and our members in particular 
should be well informed upon the educational questions 
and issues of the day. Therefore, a large part of the 
recent issues of this organ has been devoted to the 
principles, resolutions and platforms of various educa- 
tional organizations, government bureaus, etc. Let us 
study all these expressions of educational thought, dis- 
cuss them among ourselves, sift out the truth, and make 
progress in the right direction in Illinois. 


A manufacturer speaking before a department of 
the N. E. A. said that ‘‘the aroused manufacturer will 
demand that the schools cooperate much more than they 
do with the parents, the industries, and civil life in gen- 
eral. This they can do by using, first, the factory, the 
farm and the store as laboratories in which to give 
part of the school education; second, by making the 
school an adjunct to the factory, store and farm.’’ For 
some reason this has a familiar sound here in Illinois; 
we have observed the prodigious efforts of the aroused 
manufacturers to make half or more of the schools ‘‘an 
adjunct to the factory.’’ Such expressions as those 
quoted remind us that the battle is still on. 


A few weeks ago we met a certain ‘‘educataw’’ who 
had attended the N. E. A. meeting and several recent 
teachers’ meetings nearer home. He regretted and de- 
plored the fact that these meetings discussed finances, 
taxation, school revenues, teachers’ wages, and money, / 
money, money too much to suit him and professional 
problems not enough. He is burdened with a fear that 
the teachers are becoming mercenary and materialistic. 
He pleads for more pedagogy, psychology and spiritu- 
ality and less of the diseussion of practical but vulgar 
economics. 

Of course we agree that everything he recommends 
is good, but the topic he deplores is worthy of discussion 
just now. This gentleman gets a salary of about $3000 
a year and has some income besides. Perhaps he would 
not be so shocked by a discussion of increased school reve- 
nues and practical economics if he had to get along with 
$600 a year, which is about the median salary of the 
teaching force at the present time in our wealthy state. 


An organization of Chicago teachers has decided to 
start a campaign to relieve the financial situation in our 
schools by getting a law enacted to transfer the cost of 
eoal from the educational fund to the building fund. 
Fuel for the schools of Illinois last year cost about $2, 
000,000 ; therefore, this measure is worth the considera- 
tion and support of the State Teachers’ Association. But 
a still more liberal provision must be made for many of 
the districts in the state if they are to conduct good 
schools and pay fair wages to teachers. 


Two of the best reports of war-work activities in the 
schools last year that have come to our notice are the 
printed reports of Superintendent D. Walter Potts of 
East St. Louis and Superintendent L. L. Caldwell of 
Monmouth to their respective Boards of Education and 
people of their cities. These reports are in booklet form 
and outline the work done and the results attained in the 
schools in food and fuel conservation, food production, 
thrift and savings, Red Cross, physical and military 
training, health and sanitation, and many unclassified 
activities. After looking thru the booklets, we are con- 
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vineed of the truth of this statement by Supt. Caldwell: 
‘‘The Patriotism of the schools and the Will to serve in 
every possible way needs no extended comment. Our 
teachers and pupils are 100% loyal and true. They 
are eager to do their part. With such a spirit at work 
in the schools, our children are sure to be patriotically 
and practically instructed in the duties and responsi- 
bilities of American citizenship.’’ Supt. Potts greets 
the new school year in these words: ‘‘ With the opening 
of school in September, appreciating the splendid edu- 
cational opportunities, and the opportunities for devel- 
oping efficient American citizenship, together with op- 
portunities for service through the ten thousand children 
in our schools, and through the agency of the children 
the greater awakening of parents, where necessary, the 
educational corps enters upon the work, conscious of its 
responsibilities, and with a united purpose to increase 
the efficiency of the American Public School.’’ 


Your editor has received a letter from Dr, W. C. 
Bagley, editor of School Service and member of the N. 
E. A. Commission on Emergency and Readjustment, 
urging the publication in The Illinois Teacher of Senate 
Bill 4987 recently introduced in the United States Senate 
by Senator Hoke Smith, so that the members of the State 
Teachers’ Association and of its several Divisions may 
study it and take some action concerning it at their meet- 
ings. This bill embodies the provisions recommended 
by the Commission. All resolutions concerning it should 
be sent to Senator Hoke Smith at Washington. 

We are publishing the entire bill in this number be- 
cause we wish to comply with the request of one of our 
former active and esteemed members, because it is an 
important measure concerning which all teachers should 
be well informed, and because our State Association will 
likely want to take some action upon it. What do you 
think of its provisions? 


SPECIAL APPEAL 


Our State Teachers’ Association is facing a crisis. 
Our work, duties, and responsibilities are increasing, and 
our strength and resources are in great danger of di- 
minishing. So this is a special appeal to you to prove 
your loyalty to your organization and to your profession. 

Just here some of you say, ‘‘ Well, what’s the matter 
now; I supposed everything was lovely.’’ 

Therefore, here are some plain facts for your con- 
sideration ; please read them all and then get very busy. 
First some of our difficulties: 

A large number of our active and enthusiastic mem- 
bers have gone to war or into some form of war work 
or into some more remunerative business or for other 
reasons have dropped out of the profession and our or- 
ganization at least for the present. 

The teaching force contains a great mass of new and 
unassimilated material consisting of the new and inex- 
perienced teachers, who greatly need the help and inspir- 
ation our Association can give them,—but they do not 
know it. 

The excitement caused by the war and the numerous 
organized war activities engaging the teachers have les- 
sened their interest in the work of their own organiza- 


tion, and many teachers seem to have forgotten that an,/ 


extremely important patriotic function can be and 
should be performed by their own organization. 

The political election held this fall has necessarily 
occupied the time and attention of some of our best 
members. 
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The teachers are ‘‘hard up’’ for ready cash. If this 

surprises you, just consider the facts that their wages are 
extremely low when compared with other wages, salaries 
and profits and with traveling expenses, and that teach- 
ers are practically ostracized unless they contribute to all 
the numerous charities and war funds and invest in 
Savings Stamps and every issue of Liberty Bonds; and 
of course they are loyal and patriotic and want to do 
their part. 
,/ But our acute and present difficulty is the influenza. 
The pandemic of this disease has prevented or deferred 
some of our Division meetings and greatly lessened our 
regular enrollment. This has reduced our morale, our 
efficiency and our finances at a time when we need an 
inerease in all of them ; for the duties and responsibilities 
of our organization are increasing tremendously, and its 
‘*eost of living’’ and expense of operation are greater 
than ever before. Hence, the crisis. 

Now, what are these duties, activities and responsi- 
bilities that are so important? Here are a few of them: 

Our Association must ‘‘carry on’’ in its patriotic 
work. It must continue to instil in the minds of teachers 
the real principles of democracy and Americanism and 
inspire them to action in ‘‘the great cause.’’ 

It must instruct and inspire the large number of new 
teachers so that they will become truly professional, and 
it must preserve and improve the professional spirit of 
the experienced teachers. 

The Legislature will be in session in less than three 
months. New and helpful educational laws must be 
enacted, bad bills must be defeated, and some of the 
present laws must be defended and protected from re- 
peal or dangerous amendment. 

Additional revenue for schools must be obtained ; this 
means more adequate wages for teachers. 

It is probable that a constitutional convention will be 
held in a year or two. We cannot overestimate the im- 
portance of having an able and efficient committee, 
backed by a very large and powerful organization of 
teachers, to guard the interests of teachers, children and 
education in that convention. 

We hear it constantly and emphatically stated that 
there is to be an extremely important and critical period 
of reconstruction and readjustment following the war. 
This period and process will involve and affect education 
as much as it will any other institution, and probably 
more. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
our organized efforts at that time. Shall we be pre- 
pared to do our part? We cannot do our whole duty 
acting individually. 

Therefore, a special and extraordinary effort should 
be made by every loyal member to enroll an increased 
membership at once, to arouse a new and increased inter- 
est in the organization and its work, and to prepare for 
the great opportunities and responsibilities of the near 
future. The seven Division meetings usually held in the 
fall or early winter should be held before December 15 
if possible. If this is impossible in some Division, the 
membership should be enrolled anyway, the membership 
fees collected, fifty cents per member sent to Treasurer 
McIntosh, a perfect list sent to the editor of this paper, 
and the delegates to the December state meeting ap- 
pointed. We shall be glad to send them The Illinois 
Teacher for a year, to deliver their copies of the Proceed- 
ings to their county superintendents, and to be of ser- 
vice in any reasonable way. The Association needs their 
interest, cooperation and financial support, and cannot 
do its necessary work without a large membership ; they 
need the help, instruction, information and inspiration 
they get from the Association. In fact, all teachers in 
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the state ought to keep up their membership even if they 
cannot all attend the meetings; the Association is fight- 
ing their battles and is doing things for them and the 
children that they could not possibly do for themselves 
acting singly and individually. 

This is the situation confronting us. Let us all do 
our very best to stir up a revival of interest, a 100% 
enrollment of teachers, and an increased efficiency to 
meet the needs of the hour. 


THE STATE MEETING 


Hugh S. Magill, chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, is preparing a program for the annual meeting of 
the State Association to be held in the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives, State Capitol, December 26, 27 and 28, which 
promises to be of exceptional interest. The principal 
theme will be the educational problems confronting us 
in the reconstruction period. Since the meeting will be 
held at the opening of the second century of Illinois’ 
statehood, it will be particularly appropriate to give at- 
tention to the future. 

Inspirational addresses will be delivered on Thursday 
and Friday evenings by men of national reputation. At 
the general sessions on Friday and Saturday forenoons, 
special recognition will be given the delegates from the 
different Divisions. There will be a free discussion of 
a number of vital questions, ang in so far as possible 
conclusions will be reached. Delegates appointed to rep- 
resent the different Divisions are urged to be present and 
represent their constituents, as these sessions will be of 
the greatest importance this year in determining the 
policy of the association. Sectional meetings will be held 
on Friday afternoon, for which special programs are be- 
ing prepared by the respective sectional officers and com- 
mittees. Music will be furnished this year by the Im- 
perial Quartette of Chicago, which will give a number 
of new selections particularly appropriate to the times. 
The Quartette will also lead the association in the sing- 
ing of a number of popular patriotic songs. The com- 
plete program should be ready for announcement in the 
next issue of ‘‘ The Teacher.’’ 

Just as we go to press, Mr. Magill informs us that he 
has engaged Dr. George D. Strayer for an address on the 
evening of Friday, December 27. Dr. Strayer is Pro- 
fessor of Educational Administration, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York; Chairman of the Com- 
mission on National Emergency in Education and the 
Program of Readjustment During and After the War; 
and President of the National Education Association. 
He will certainly bring us a message that no teacher can 
afford to miss. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


A list of the members of four special committees of 
the State Teachers’ Association was published in the May 
number of this official organ. But since some of the 
members of the committees evidently did not seé the no- 
tice, it is published again. Therefore, this is a repeti- 
tion of the official notice to the chairmen and members 
of the special committees appointed by the President 
acting under orders of the Association at its meeting in 
December, 1917. 

A committee of three members to attend a conference 
of delegates from the other State Teachers’ Associations 
to consider the matter of the reorganization of the N. E. 
A., which conference is to be held at Atlantic City, Feb- 
ruary 25-29, 1918: 

Francis G. Blair, Chm., Springfield, 

R. O. Stoops, Joliet, 


H. E. Brown, Wilmette. y/ 


A committee of five on rules of the Representative 
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Assembly to report at the next meeting of the Assembly : 

G. P. Randle, Chairman, Danville, 

W. W. Lewton, Cicero, 

L. A. Mahoney, Moline, 

H. T. McCrea, Edwardsville, 

R. C. Moore, Carlinville. 

A committee on the revision of the Illinois State Con- 
stitution : 

Hugh S. Magill, Chairman, Springfield, 

Francis G. Blair, Springfield, 

B. C. Moore, Bloomington, 

C. C. Dodge, Chicago, 

W. B. Owen, Chicago, 

Gustav A. Andreen, Augustana College, Rock Island, 

David Felmley, Normal, 

E. J. James, Urbana, 

R. C. Moore, Carlinville. 

A committee to report on the reorganization of the 
Sections of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association : 

L. W. Smith, Chairman, Harvey, 

J. O. Engleman, Decatur, 

A. M. Shelton, Orystal Lake, 

H. E. Griffith, Galesburg, 

W. P. Morgan, Macomb, 

W. B. Owen, Chicago. 


W. C. BAGLEY’S CALL FOR HELP 


Dr. W. C. Bagley, formerly of Illinois University and 
one of the most active members of our Association, is 
now the editor of National School Service, a paper issued 
by the Government Committee on Public Information. 
This is the paper thru which the Government issues its 
messages and suggestions to the schools. It should come 
to every school, and, if your school is not receiving its 
copy, notify the Committee on Public Information, Di- 
vision of Civie and Educational Publications, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Of course Dr. Bagley wants to make this paper of the 
most possible service to the schools and the Nation. 
Therefore, he has written a letter to all teachers and 
superintendents asking for suggestions as to how he can 
make it better and more serviceable. In order to render 
your country a service and do a favor for Dr. Bagley, 
please look over the latest copy of National School Ser- 
vice, then read the letter quoted below, and then write 
your suggestions, addressing your letter to Dr. W. C. 
Bagley, Editor National School Service, Washington, 
D.C. 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 5, 1918. 

The third issue of National School Service has been 
distributed, and Number 4 is now in preparation. The 
editors are striving to make the journal just as helpful 
as possible to the classroom teacher. We have had a 
large number of letters commending the work, but it is 
difficult to get from these anything more than a general 
‘*inspiration,’’ which of course is welcome. We feel, 
however, that if the teachers would tell us rather defi- 
nitely what features of the publication they find most 
helpful, and what features are of least value, we could 
work rapidly toward a maximum of significant service. 

We are especially desirous of emphasizing ‘‘ ways and 
means’’ of conducting war work in the schools and meth- 
ods for making the war interest and war activities con- 
tribute as much as possible to the efficiency of the regu- 
lar school work. 

It has occured to me that the members of the State 
Editorial Boards would be in a position to help us in 
these respects. I should be very grateful for any sug- 
gestions that may have occurred to you, and, if it is con- 
venient for you to question the classroom teachers and 
to send us (or ask them to send us) materials, criticisms, 
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and questions (for our question and answer column), 
we should, I am sure, be in a position to get out a much 
better publication. . 

May I ask also whether the distribution of the jour- 
nal in your district is satisfactory? Every teacher and 
school officer should receive a copy regularly. A normal 
school, training school, or teachers’ college may, upon 
request, receive an additional allotment for its practice 
teachers. 

. Cordially yours, 
W. C. Bagley. 


TO CREATE A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Senate Bill 4987 to create a Department of Educa- 
tion was introduced by Senator Hoke Smith October 10. 
It reads: 


A BILL (1) TO CREATE A DEPARTMENT OF ny 


UCATION, (2) TO APPROPRIATE MONEY FOR 
THE CONDUCT OF SAID DEPARTMENT, (3) 
TO APPROPRIATE MONEY FOR FEDERAL CO- 
OPERATION WITH THE STATES IN THE EN- 
COURAGEMENT AND SUPPORT OF EDUCA- 
TION. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
Assembled, That there is hereby created an executive de- 
partment in the Government, to be called The Depart- 
ment of Education, with a Secretary of Education, who 
is to be the head thereof, to be appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, who 
shall receive a salary of Twelve Thousand Dollars ($12,- 
000) per annum, and whose tenure of office shall be like 
that of the heads of other executive departments; and 
Section 158 of the revised statutes is hereby amended to 
inelude such department. The said Secretary shall cause 
a seal of office to be made for such department of such 
device as the President shall approve, and judicial notice 
shall be taken of the said seal. 

Section 2. That there shall be in said department 
at least three Assistant Secretaries of Education, to be 
appointed by the President, each of whom shall receive 
a salary of Ten Thousand Dollars ($10,000) per annum. 
Each Assistant Secretary of Education shall perform 
such duties as may be prescribed by the Secretary or by 
law. There shall be appointed, as is prescribed by law 
for the other executive departments, such chiefs of 
bureaus, branches, or divisions, and such educational at- 
taches to American embassies in foreign countries, and 
such clerks, clerical assistants, auditors, inspectors and 
special agents or representatives, as may from time to 
time be provided for by Congress. 

Section 3. That there be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Education the Bureau of Education and such 
educational war emergency commissions or boards or ed- 
ucational activities already established by act of Congress 
as in the judgment of the President should be transferred 
to the Depariment of Education. The President of the 
United States is hereby empowered in his discretion to 
transfer to the Department of Education such offices, 
bureaus, divisions, boards or branches of the Government 
connected with or attached to any of the executive de- 
partments, or organized independently of any depart- 
ment, devoted to educational matters which concern the 
United States as a whole or the educational system of any 
State or States of the Union, which in his judgment 
should be controlled by, or the functions of which should 
be exercised by, the Department of Education. 

Section 4. That the office records and papers now on 
file in and pertaining exclusively to the business of any 
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bureau, office, division, board or branch of the public 
service transferred by this Act to the Department of 
Education, together with the furniture now in use in such 
bureau, office, division, board or branch of the public 
service, shall be and are hereby transferred to the De- 


partment of Education. 
Section 5. That the Secretary of Education shall 


. have charge in the buildings or premises oceupied by or 


assigned to the Department of Education, of the library, 
furniture, fixtures, records, and other property pertain- 
ing to it or hereafter acquired for use in its business; 
he shall be allowed to expend for periodicals and the pur- 
poses of the library and for rental of appropriate quar- 
ters for the accommodation of the Department of Edu- 
cation within the District of Columbia, and for all other 
incidental expenses, such sums as Congress may provide 
from time to time. Provided, however, that where any 
office, bureau, division, board or branch of the public 
service transferred to the Department of Education by 
this Act, or by the President, as provided in this Act, 
is occupying rented buildings or premises, it may still 
continue to do so until other suitable quarters are pro- 
vided for its use; Provided further, that all officers, 
clerks, and employees now employed in or by any bureau, 
office, division, board or branch of public service by this 
Act transferred to the Department of Education are each 
and all hereby transferred to the said department of Ed- 
ucation at their present, grades and salaries, except where 
otherwise provided in this Act; Provided, further, that 
all laws prescribing the work and defining the duties of 
the several bureaus, offices, divisions, boards or branches 
of public service by this Act transferred to and made 
part of the Department of Education shall, so far as the 
same are not in conflict with the provisions of this act, 
remain in full force and effect, to be executed under the 
direction of the Secretary of Education, to whom is here- 
by granted definite authority to readjust the work of any 
of the said bureaus, offices, boards or branches of public 
service so transferred in such way as in his judgment 
will best accomplish the purposes of this act. 

Section 6. That there shall be a Solicitor in the De- 
partment of Education, whose salary shall be Five Thou- 
sand Dollars ($5,000) per annum. 

Section 7. That all duties performed, and all power 
and authority now possessed or exercised by the head of 
any executive department in and over any bureau, office, 
officers, board, division or branch of public service trans- 
ferred by this Act to. the Department of Education, or 
any business arising therefrom or pertaining thereto, or 
in relation to the duties performed by it and authority 
conferred by law upon such bureau, office, officer, board, 
division or branch of public service, whether of an appel- 
late or revisory character or otherwise, shall hereafter 
be vested in and exercised by the Secretary of Education. 

Section 8. That the Secretary of Education shall an- 
nually at the close of each fiscal year make a report in 
writing to Congress, giving an account of all moneys re- 
ceived and disbursed by him and his department, and de- 
seribing the work done by the department. He shall 
also make other reports as hereinafter provided. He 
shall also, from time to time, make such special investi- 
gations and reports as he may be required to do by the 
President, or by Congress, or as he himself may deem 
necessary. 

Section 9. That it shall be the specific duty of the 
Department of Education to cooperate with the States 
in the development of public educational facilities, in- 
cluding public health education, within the respective 
States. 

In order that the cooperation with the States in the 
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promotion of education may be carried out for the best 
interests of education and public health in the respective 
States, the Secretary of Education, subject to the ap- 
proval of the President, is authorized to reorganize such 
bureaus, offices, boards, divisions, or branches of public 
service as are transferred to the Department of Educa- 
tion. In this reorganization he shall consider: 

(1) The encouragement of the study and investiga- 
tion of problems relating to the educational purposes set 
forth in this Act and to such other educational problems 
as may in the judgment of the Secretary of Education 
require attention and study. Research shall be under- 
taken directly by the Department of Education in the 
fields of (a) illiteracy; (b) immigrant education; (c) 
public-school education and especially rural education ; 
(d) public-health education and recreation; (e) the 
preparation and supply of competent teachers for the 
public schools; and (f) such other fields as come within 
the provisions of this Act or may come within the pro- 
visions of other acts of Congress relating to the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

(2) The encouragement of higher and professional 
education and the encouragement of learned societies, 
including the appointment of such commissions as the 
Secretary of Education may deem necessary. 

(3) The encouragement of physical and health ed- 
ucation and recreation, these terms to be inclusive of all 
public health questions relating to school children and to 
adults, and of social and recreational problems which 
relate not only to the native-born but also and especially 
to the foreign-born population. 

In order to carry out the provisions of this section, 
the Seeretary of Education is authorized to make such 
appointments or recommendations of appointments, in 
the same manner as provided for appointments in other 
departments, of such educational attaches to foreign 
embassies and such investigators and representatives as 
may be needed, subject, however, to the appropriations 
that have been made or may be made to any bureau, office, 
board, division, or branch of public service which is 
transferred by this Act or may be transferred ; and where 
appropriations have not been made, the appropriation 
provided for in Section 10 of this Act shall be available. 
All provisions of Congress for cooperating with the 
States in the promotion of education, unless otherwise 
provided by law, shall be supervised through and by this 
Department. The Secretary of Education is hereby au- 
thorized to assign to each assistant secretary, such duties 
as in his judgment seem best in order to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 

Section 10. That there is hereby appropriated to the 
Department of Education, the sum of Five Hundred 
Thousand Dollars ($500,000) annually, to be available 
from and after the passage of this Act, for the purpose 
of paying salaries and conducting investigations, and of 
paying all incidental expenses, including traveling ex- 
penses and rent where necessary, and for the purpose 
of allowing the Department of Education to inaugurate 
a system of attaches to American embassies abroad to 
deal with educational matters. But this Section is not 
to be construed as in any way interfering with any ap- 
propriation which has hitherto been made and which may 
hereafter be made to any bureau, office, division, board 
or branch of public service, which is by this Act trans- 
ferred to and made a part of the Department of Educa- 
tion, or which may hereunder be transferred by the 
President ; and said appropriations are hereby continued 
in full foree to be administered by the Secretary of Edu- 
eation in such manner as is prescribed by law. 

Section 11. That in order to cooperate with the 
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States in the promotion of Education, as hereinafter 
specified, there is hereby appropriated out of money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the following 
sum : 

For the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred twenty, and annually thereafter, One Hundred 
Million Dollars ($100,000,000) . 

Section 12. That in order to cooperate with the 
States in the abolition of illiteracy, three-fortieths of the 
sum annually appropriated by Section 11 of this Act 
shall be used for the instruction of illiterates ten years of 
age and over. . Such instruction shall deal with the com- 
mon school branches and the duties of citizenship, and 
when necessary shall prepare for some definite oceupa- 
tion. Said sum shall be apportioned to the States in the 
proportions which their respective illiterate populations 
of ten years of age and over (not including foreign-born 
illiterates) bear to such total illiterate population of the 
United States, not including outlying possessions, aecord- 
ing to the last preceding census of the United States. 

Section 13. That in order to cooperate with the 
States in the Americanization of immigrants, three-for- 
tieths of the sum annually appropriated by Section 11 
of this Act shall be used to teach immigrants ten years of 
age and over to speak and read the English language and 
the duties of citizenship, and to develop among them an 
appreciation of, and respect for, the civie and social in- 
stitutions of the United States. The said sum shall be 
apportioned to the States in the proportions which their 
respective foreign-born populations bear to the total for- 
eign-born population of the United States, not including 
outlying possessions, according to the last preceding cen- 
sus of the United States. 

Section 14. That in order to cooperate with the 
States in the efforts to equalize educational opportunities, 
five-tenths of the sum annually appropriated by Section 
11 of this Act shall be used for the improvement of pub- 
lic schools of less than college grade, with the definite 
aim of extending school terms and of stimulating State 
and local interest in improving, through better instruc- 
tion and gradation and through consolidation and su- 
pervision, the rural schools and schools in sparsely set- 
tled localities. The said sum shall be apportioned to the 
States in the proportions which the numbers of teachers 
in the publie schools of the respective States bear to the 
total number of publie school teachers in the United 
States, not including outlying possessions, said appor- 
tionment to be based upon figures collected by the De- 
partment of Education. Provided, however, that no 
State shall share in the apportionment provided by this 
section of this Act unless such State shall require every 
public-school district to maintain a legal school for at 
least twenty-four (24) weeks in each year, and unless 
such State shall have enacted and enforced an dequate 
compulsory school-attendance law, and unless such State 
shall have enacted and enforeed laws requiring that the 
basie language of instruction in the common-school 
branches in all schools, public and private, shall be the 
English language only. 

Section 15. That in order to cooperate with the 
States in the promotion of physical and health education 
and recreation, two-tenths of the sum annually appropri- 
ated by Section 11 of this Act shall be used for physical 
education and recreation, the medical and dental exam- 
ination of children of school age, the determination of 
mental and physical defects in such children, the em- 
ployment ef school nurses, the establishment and main- 
tenance of school dental nurses, the establishment and 
maintenance of school dental clinics, and the instruction 
of the people in the principles of health and sanitation. 
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The said sum shall be apportioned to the States in the 
proportions which their respective entire population bear 
to the total population of the United States, not includ- 
ing outlying possessions, according to the last preceding 
census of the United States. 

Section 16. That in order to cooperate with the 
States in preparing teachers for the schools, particularly 
rural schools, three-twentieths of the sum annually ap- 
propriated to the States by Section 11 of this Act shall 
be used to prepare teachers, to encourage a more nearly 
universal preparation of prospective teachers, to extend 
the facilities for the improvement of teachers already 
in service, to encourage through the establishment of 
scholarships and otherwise a greater number of talented 
young people to make adequate preparation for public 
service, and otherwise to provide an increased number 
of trained and competent teachers. The said sum shall 
be apportioned to the States in the proportion which the 
numbers of teachers in the public schools of the respec- 
tive States bear to the total number of public-school 
teachers in the United States, not including outlying 
possessions, said apportionment to be based on figures 
collected by the Department of Education. 

- Section 17. That in the event the allotments under 
Sections 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 to any State aggregate less 
than Twenty Thousand Dollars ($20,000) per annum and 
said State is willing to meet all the conditions of this Act 
and to provide one dollar for each dollar of Federal 
money, either from State or local sources, or both, to the 
sum of Twenty Thousand Dollars ($20,000) per annum, 
the Secretary of Education is authorized to make said 
allotment; and in order to guarantee to any State a min- 
imum of not less than Twenty Thousand Dollars ($20,- 
000), provided said State meets the conditions of this 
Act as herein specified, an additional sum of Five Hun- 
dred Thousand Dollars ($500,000), or as much thereof 
as may be needed, is hereby appropriated annually. | 

Section 18. That in order to secure the benefits of 
the appropriation made in Section 11 of this Act and of 
all or any of apportionments made in Sections 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16 or 17 of this Act, any State may, through the 
legislative authority thereof, accept the provisions of 
this Act and designate its State Board of Education, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, or other 
chief State educational authority, with all necessary 
power to cooperate, as herein provided, with the De- 
partment of Education in the administration of this Act, 
in so far as it relates to the aiding of the States in the 
promotion of education. In any State in which the Leg- 
islature does not meet in 1919, if the Governor of that 
State, so far as he is authorized to do so, shall accept the 
provisions of this Act and designate the State Board of 
Education, the State Superintendent of Publie Instruc- 
tion or other chief State educational authority to act in 
cooperation with the Department of Education, the said 
Department of Education shall recognize such designa- 
tion by the Governor for the purposes of this Act until 
the Legislature of such State meets in due course and 
has been in session sixty (60) days. Any State may ac- 
cept the provisions of any one or more of the respective 
apportionments herein authorized, and may defer the 
acceptance of any one or more of said apportionments ; 
provided, however, that no State that does not have or 
establish within two years after this Act becomes effec- 
tive, a satisfactory system of preparing teachers, shall 
be allowed to participate in any of said apportionments, 
except those referring to the education of illiterates in 
Section 12 and to the education of immigrants in Sec- 
tion 13, until it maintains such a system for the prepara- 
tion of teachers. In the acceptance of the provisions of 
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this Act, the legislature shall designate and appoint as 
custodian for all funds received as apportionments under 
the provisions of this Act, its State Treasurer, who shall 
receive and provide for the proper custody and disburse- 
ment of all money paid to the State from such appropri- 
ations, said disbursements to be made from warrants 
duly drawn by the State Board of Education, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction or other chief State 
educational authority designated to cooperate with the 
Department of Education as provided in this Section of 
this Act. 

Section 19. The Secretary of Education is author- 
ized to frame rules and regulations for carrying out the 
provisions of this Act, and is furthermore authorized to 
prescribe a plan of keeping accounts of educational ex- 
penditures for use in the several States in so far as such 
expenditures relate to the provisions of this Act. The 
Secretary may prescribe or approve the forms to be used 
in keeping such school accounts and the making of such 
school records as in his judgment are required to insure 
the proper administration of the provisions of this Act. 
He shall appoint an auditor to have charge of such ac- 
counts, and he shall appoint such assistant auditors as 
may be necessary to aid in examining and verifying said 
accounts showing expenditure of moneys by the States 
for the purpose of meeting the provisions of this Act 
and of examining such other educational records as may 
be required. 

Section 20. That in order to secure the benefits of 
the appropriations made in Section 11 and 17 of this 
Act and of all or any of the apportionments made in 
Sections 12, 13, 14, 15, or 16 of this Act, the State Board 
of Education, the State Superintendent of Publie In- 
struction, or other chief State educational authority 
which may be duly designated to cooperate with the De- 
partment of Education, as provided in Section 18 of this 
Act, shall present to the Secretary of Education plans 
and regulations for carrying out the provisions of this 
Act in said State, which plans shall be approved by the 
said Secretary of Education before any allotment or ap- 
portionment of funds is made to said State. The plans 
of the said State Board of Education, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, or other chief State edu- 
cational authority designated to cooperate with the De- 
partment of Education shall specifically show courses 
of study and the standards for teacher training prepa- 
ration to be maintained. When said plans are approved, 
the said Secretary of Education shall apportion to the 
said State such fund or funds as said State may be en- 
titled to under this Act; Provided, however, that no 
money appropriated shall be paid from any fund in any 
year to any State, unless a sum equally as large has been 
provided by said State, or by local authorities, or by 
both, for the abolition of illiteracy, for the Americaniza- 
tion of immigrants, for the improvement of public 
schools, for physical education, for teacher-training, or 
such other purpose as the case may be; and Provided 
further, that no such sum shall be used by any State, 
county, district, or local authority, directly or indirectly, 
for the purchase, rental, erection, preservation or repair 
of any building, or equipment, or for the purchase or 
rental of land, or for the suppert of any religious or 
privately endowed, owned or conducted school or college, 
but only for schools entirely owned and controlled and 
conducted by the State or county or district, or local 
authority, as may be provided for under the laws con- 
trolling and regulating the public school system of said 
State. 

Section 21. That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby instructed to pay quarterly on the first day of 
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July, October, January and April, to the Treasurer of 
any State entitled to any apportionment, such appor- 
tionment as is properly certified to him by the Secretary 
of Education. Wherever any part of the fund appor- 
tioned annually to any State for any of the purposes 
named in Sections 12, 13, 14, 15 or 16 of this Act has 
not been expended for said purpose, a sum equal to such 
unexpended part shall be deducted from the next suc- 
ceeding annual apportionment made to said State for 
said purpose. The Secretary of Education may with- 
hold the apportionment of moneys to any State whenever 
it shall be determined that such moneys are not being 
expended for the purposes and under the conditions of 
this Act. If any portion of the moneys received by the 
Treasurer of a State under this Act for any of the pur- 
poses herein provided shall, by action or contingency, 
be diminished or lost, it shall be replaced by such State, 
and until so replaced, no subsequent apportionment for 
such purpose shall be paid to such State. 

Section 22. That every State accepting the provis- 
ions of this Act shall, not later than September first of 
each year, make a report to the Secretary of Education, 
showing in such detail as he may prescribe, the work 
done in said State in carrying out the purposes and pro- 
visions of this Act and the receipt and expenditure of 
moneys paid to said State under the conditions of this 
Act. If any State fails to make said report within the 
time prescribed, the Secretary of Education may, in his 
discretion, discontinue immediately the payment of any 
moneys which have been apportioned under the terms of 
this Act to said State. The Secretary of Education, not 
later than December first of each year, shall make a re- 
port to Congress on the administration of Sections 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21 of this Act, and shall 
include in said report a summary of the reports made to 
him by the several States. The Secretary of Education 
shall, at the same time, make such recommendations to 
define further the purposes and plans for federal coop- 
eration with the States in education as will, in his judg- 
ment, improve the administration of the moneys appro- 
priated under’ Sections 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17 of 
this Act. 

Section 23. That this Act shall take effect March 
fourth, 1919, and all acts and parts of acts inconsistent 
with this Act are hereby repealed. 


WORKERS AND THINKERS 


We are endeavoring to separate intellect and manual 
labor; we want one man to be always thinking and an- 
other to be always working, and we call one a gentleman, 
and the other an operative; whereas the workingman 
ought often to be thinking, and the thinker often to be 
working, and both should be gentlemen in the best sense. 
As it is, we make both ungentle, the one envying, the 
other despising his brother; and the mass of society is 
made up of morbid thinkers and miserable workers! 

John Ruskin. 


A DEFINITION 


Democracy means equality,—equality of rights, of 
privileges, of opportunities, of duties and responsibilities 
in proportion to abilities, and of compensation from so- 
ciety in proportion to services rendered to society; and 
it means also the general diffusion among the people cf 
the knowledge, morality, idealism and spirit which make 
this equality actual and effective. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND COLLEGE FRATER- 
NITIES 


The War Department Committee on Education has 
urged on colleges under contract with the government 
to conduct military training courses the advisability of 
not permitting young men who enter these courses to 
become members of secret fraternities. The government 
does not base this request on any right to control or 
dictate to the colleges, as it simply stands in the relation 
of a party to a contract for the education of a certain 
number of young men sent to the institutions. The main 
ground upon which the position taken by the government 
rests is that the young men will, or at least should, have 
no time for engaging in any activities outside their reg- 
ular collegiate work. Secret societies, it is recognized, 
usually create many diversions in the life of the college 
student, and sometimes militate against his performance 
of the required work or the daily routine of study. It 
is also urged that for the best good of the fraternities 
themselves it is unwise that young men whose relation to 
the college during the military training course is but 
temporary and necessarily brief should become nembers 
of the fraternity, thus entering on a life-long relation to 
college activities without laying the foundation of schol- 
arship implied in the usual four-year course. 

School and Society. 

Secret societies of colleges and universities, in so far 
as they affect members of students’ training corps, have 
been requested by the War Department to suspend for 
the period of the war. 

This request is based upon inevitable discriminations 
against soldier students. In the armies of Europe all 
social distinctions are wiped out within ranks. The best 
brains and the most money fraternize at the mess table 
and struggle along without social crutches. General- 
issimo Foch is a man who ‘‘cares little for society.’’ The 
spirit of the times is against artificial distinctions wheth- 
er based upon wealth, achievement or social status. 

Every man who wears the uniform of the United 
States army or navy should be made to feel during the 
war that he is a brother in arms, in the good will of his 
associates and in the hope that the world will be made 
safe for democracy. 

Cultivation in war times of petty social autocracies, 
however plausibly defended or innocuous in their tra- 
ditions, is not the best method of combating major au- 
tocracies which threaten civilization. The War Depart- 
ment’s request should meet with general and generous 
compliance.—Peoria Transcript. 


THE LINCOLN CABIN LESSON 


How eloquent this little house is of the vigor of de- 
mocracy! There is nowhere in the land any home so 
remote, so humble, that it may not contain the power of 
mind and heart and conscience to which nations yield 
and history submits its processes. Nature pays no trib- 
ute to aristocracy, subscribes to no creed of caste, renders 
fealty to no monarch or master of any kind or name. 
Genius is no snob. It does not run after titles or seek 
by preference the high circles of society. It affects hum- 
ble company as well as great. It pays no special tribute 
to universities or learned societies or conventional stand- 
ards of greatness, but serenely chooses its own comrades, 
its own haunts, its own cradle even, and its own life and 
adventure and training. Here is proof of it. This lit- 
tle hut was the cradle of one of the great sons of men, 
a man of singular, delightful, vital genius who presently 
emerged upon the great stage of the nation’s history, 





gaunt, shy, ungainly, but dominant and majestic, a nat- 
ural ruler of men, himself inevitably the central figure 
of the great plot. No man can explain this, but every 
man can see how it demonstrates the vigor of democracy, 
where every door is open, in every hamlet and country- 
side, in city and wilderness alike, for the ruler to emerge 
when he will and claim his leadership in the free life. 
Such are the authentic proofs of the validity and vitality 


of democracy. 
Woodrow Wilson. 


THE TEACHER SHORTAGE AND INEXPERI- 
ENCED TEACHERS 


Additional data on the question of teacher shortage 
have been compiled by the rural division of the Bureau 
of Education. According to the figures as tabulated, 
425 counties in 19 States report a shortage of 2,818 rural 
teachers. Towns and cities in the same territory show a 
shortage of 708 teachers. Only one State (California 
reports no teacher shortage, either rural or urban. 

On the basis of the counties compiled to date, there 
is probably a shortage throughout the country of about 
20,500 rural teachers, and at least 5,000 other teachers. 
The bureau estimate for past years places the annual 
number of new rural teachers at 87,500. The propor- 
tion of beginning teachers for the year 1918-19 is ab- 
normally large. In some counties the superintendents 
report as high as 35 per cent teachers without previous 
experience. On the basis of the figures returned, at least 
122,000 inexperienced teachers will be employed in rural 
communities. 

In addition to this, the rural schools are losing many 

of the already small number of men teachers. The 87 
counties reporting have lost 356 men teachers. All the 
reports from Connecticut show that the few men who 
have taught in the rural schools will be replaced by 
women next year. 

Apropos of the statement relative to teacher shortage, 
it is encouraging to learn that school authorities and pa- 
trons generally are beginning to meet the issue squarely. 
The teachers must have a living wage or the schools will 
lose them. Maine responds by increasing teachers’ sal- 
aries for the current year fully 25 per cent. Montana 
has few rural schools paying less than $70 per month, 
and most of them range from $85 to $100 or more, for 
experienced teachers. Pennsylvania has adopted a min- 
imum salary law fixing salaries for provisional certifi- 
eates at $45 per month, professional or normal school 
certificates at $55, and permanent certificates at $60. 
Salaries of teachers in rural community vocational 
schools are much higher, the principal usually receiving 
from $1,200 to $1,800, teachers of agriculture from 
$1,200 to $2,000, and vocational supervisors or home 
economies teachers $100 per month. Washington State 
announces increases of from 15 to 20 per cent, most of ~ 
the teachers being hired for 12 months instead of 9, as 
heretofore. Wyoming rural teachers’ salaries range in 
minimum from $70 to $90 and maximum from $100 to 
$125. Vermont announces a 12 per cent increase in 
rural teachers’ salaries, the teachers being employed al- 
most invariably by the year. 


NO NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS DURING THE 
WAR 


In deciding against the New York City plan for an 
inerease of school buildings to cost $9,000,000, the War 
Industries Board has definitely determined upen the 
policy of allowing no new school buildings to be erected 
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during the war except for actual replacement. The de- 
cision was reached reluctantly, it is understood, and was 
due primarily to the enormous demands for building 
materials, especially structural steel. 

It is expected that the school congestion problem in 
munition-plant communities will be taken care of in cun- 
nection with the housing developments. 


FROM THE DIRECTOR OF THE CENTENNIAL 


Springfield, Ill., October 11, 1918. 
Superintendents and Principals: 

Our Centennial year is drawing to a close. Observ- 
ances have been held all over the state, and as a result 
our people have come to have a better appreciation of 
the wonderful history of Illinois, and the vital relation 
of that history to the nation and the world. Statesmen, 
orators and writers from other states and other lands 
have joined with our own in paying generous tribute to 
Illinois and her illustrious sons. We have been stimu- 
lated by the story of the past to meet more generously 
and heroically the demands of the present. 

December 3, 1918, will be the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the formal admission of Illinois into the Union 
by Congress. That date will mark the beginning of 
Illinois’ second century of statehood. It is very signifi- 
cant that our state is to begin its second century contem- 
poraneously with the great renaissance that will follow 
this world war. 

The Centennial Commission recommends that the 
theme for the observance of December 3 shall be a con- 
sideration of the opportunities and possibilities of the 
new century, and the proper solution of the great prob- 
lems which confront us. This great war has brought 
about many social and economic changes: We shall 
never be just what we were before the war. In compen- 
sation for the sacrifices that have been made we should 
be far better. Whether or not we advance will depend 
on how we meet our new duties and responsibilities. 

Illinois, that has contributed so largely in the past 
to the welfare of our nation and the freedom of the 
world, should take a position of leadership among the 
commonwealths, even as America must assume leadership 
among the nations of the world. We must prepare for 
the broader life that will come after the war, when our 
boys come home with enlarged vision and intensified de- 
votion to the principles of freedom and democracy for 
which they have fought. 

December 3, the beginning of the new century, should 
be particularly observed by the schools, churches and 
other organizations of the state, and in all these observ- 
ances there should be the forward look. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hugh S. Magill, Jr. 
Director. 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION 


The state apportionment of the federal fund for 
vocational education for 1918-19 has been announced. 
The total amount distributed to the various states is 
$2,307,460, and each state participating has approp- 
riated for vocational education an amount equal to its 
share. The fund has been distributed as follows: 
Maine, $17,920; New Hampshire, $15,000; Vermont, 
$15,000 ; Massachusetts, $86,138 ; Rhode Island, $19,304 ; 
Connecticut, $31,245; New York, $226,343; New Jersey, 
$62,776; Pennsylvania, $186,786; Delaware, $15,000; 
Maryland, $31,250; West Virginia, $29,417 ; Ohio, $115,- 
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622; Kentucky, $55,701; Michigan, $67,539; Indiana, 
$64,578 ; Wisconsin, $55,843 ; Illinois, $137,581; Minne- 
sota, $49,557; Iowa, $52,530; Missouri, $78,775; North 
Dakota, $17,808; South Dakota, $17,708; Nebraska, 
$28,014; Kansas, $39,867 ; Oklahoma, $38,655 ; Montana, 
$15,000; Wyoming, $15,000; Colorado, $19,273; New 
Mexico, $15,000; Idaho, $15,000; Utah, $15,000; Ari- 
zona, $15,000; Nevada, $15,000; Washington, $27,614; 
Oregon, $16,142; California, $58,021; Virginia, $48,- 
288; North Carolina, $51,191; South Carolina, $36,189 ; 
Georgia, $60,948 ; Florida, $18,857 ; Tennessee, $51,011; 
Alabama, $49,765 ; Mississippi, $42,888 ; Arkansas, $38,- 
874; Louisiana, $39,085 ; Texas, $91,361. 


THE 


PERSONAL LIBERTY AND COMPULSORY 
HEALTH 


The health and physical welfare of youth and the 
best methods of improving and preserving them are 
among the leading topics of the day. Of course the 
schools are being called upon to lead the way in this 
form of conservation. Therefore, teachers should study 
the question more carefully than ever before. 

The present general and earnest discussion of these 
topics is caused by the published reports of the con- 
scription board examiners, who declare that the rigid 
physical examination necessary to the selection of effi- 
cient men under the conscription law has proved that 
numerous preventable and curable diseases and physi- 
cal defects are all too common among our young men. 
Alarmingly large numbers of young men are rejected 
as unfit for military service; and we naturally con- 
clude that they are also unfit for many of the duties 
of civil life, or at least that their efficiency in civil and 
industrial life is below normal. We are also forced to 
the conclusion that, if there is any great loss of Ameri- 
can soldiers in this war, the next generation will large- 
ly be the offspring of the weaklings and defectives. 
Many of the examining physicians and surgeons assert 
emphatically that it is very wrong for society to neg- 
lect the physical welfare of children and to permit them 
to develop serious physical and even mental defects in 
adult life from small faults, slight ailments, prevent- 
able diseases, and curable defects in childhood and 
youth. Young men who have been thus branded as 
defectives are pointing the accusing finger at us and 
are asking, ‘‘ Why was I not taken care of in my child- 
hood?’’ All this has caused the discussion referred 
to and has increased the demand for medical inspection 
of schools and the physical examination of pupils by 
experts, and even the demand that the public authori- 
ties should prescribe remedies and effect cures. The 
remedies and preventive measures recommended by 
various authorities vary from simple calisthenics in 
the fresh air to universal military training, from mere 
paternal advice to compulsory surgical operations, and 
from sanitation in the homes to the abolishment of 
poverty. Some school authorities now fill teeth, fit 
glasses to correct faulty vision, prescribe simple reme- 
dies and give directions for ventilation and diet. The 
difficult part of the problem is the determination of 
how far the State or school district shall go in fegula- 
ting the child’s habits and conditions that have hereto- 
fore been considered strictly private or family affairs. 

Every step in this direction by the State or public 
authorities is strongly opposed by those who maintain 
that compulsory physical examination is an invasion 
of sacred ground and that remedies and cures pre- 
scribed by State authority are contrary to the princi- 
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ples of human liberty. There seems to be a conflict be- 
tween ‘‘personal liberty’’ and public welfare, which 
also means personal welfare. There is in this country 
a powerful organization whose purposes it is to oppose 
any public functions of this kind and to defend the 
right of any individual to live, suffer and die as he 
pleases. One school of philosophy declares that suffer- 
ing and overcoming physical handicaps develops the 
highest attributes of humanity and the purest elements 
of character. One of the most influential members of 
the Legislature, who strenuously opposes nearly all 
progressive school legislation, declares that struggling 
under difficulties is in accordance with the Divine plan 
for making strong men and that the law of the survival 
of the fittest is of Divine origin. He does not concede 
that civilized society should assist in making men fit 
to survive; and, strange to say, he is not consistent 
enough to advocate the discipline of toil and suffering, 
struggle and poverty for his many friends among the 
pampered sons of fortune. 

Another vexing question is raised by the various 
systems of diagnosis, the numerous schools of medicine, 
and the many methods of cure without medicine. The 
osteopath objects to medication by an allopath and to 
examination and operation by an old-school surgeon. 
The scientific oculist does not believe in the faith cure 
for compound astigmatism, and the regular physician 
believes it necessary to supplement prayer with quinine 
in curing malaria. The Christian Scientist chooses 
prayer and faith rather than the knife to remove ade- 
noids, or the erroneous belief in adenoids, but many 
surgeons still persist in using a knife. While all these 
doctors disagree and quarrel and the worshipers of 
personal liberty maintain their sacred rights, we teach- 
ers do the best we can to make strong, intelligent and 
efficient men and women out of their children, many of 
whom are handicapped by astigmatism, adenoids, dis- 
eased tonsils, decayed teeth, impaired digestion, flat 
feet and flatter chests. We are sure that something 
ought to be done to prevent this retardation and ineffi- 
ciency, suffering and unhappiness, but we are not abso- 
lutely sure just what it must be. Our problem is to 
steer our precarious way between such an excess of 
publie regulation and state paternalism as may impose 
upon personal rights, destroy freedom and weaken in- 
itiative, and such an unlimited personal liberty and un- 
curbed individualism as may degenerate into the law of 
the jungle, which is the principle of the survival of 
the fittest as practiced by beasts. The preponderence 
of the evidence being published just now indicates that 
we have approached perilously near the latter. 

As an example of the evidence offered relative to 
the physical condition of our youth, we quote two or 
three paragraphs from an address by W. 8. Small of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education to the Department of 
Secondary Education of the N. E. A., July 2, 1918: 

‘‘In the year 1917, 2,500,000 men between the ages 
of twenty-one and thirty-one years were examined for 
the national army. Of these 34 per cent were found 
physically unfit for military service and were rejected 
on account of remediable defects. Just how many we 
do not know, but probably somewhere between 30 and 
40 per cent. If we accept the lower figure then about 
one out of every ten men of draft age is unfit for mili- 
tary service because of remediable physical defects. In 
other words, because we have failed to do our social 
duty. 

‘‘But that is not the whole story. Of those who 
were accepted as being without physical defects, a large 
proportion were lacking in the strength, endurance and 
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general organic power necessary for intensive military 
training. This defect had to be made good by months 
of purely physical training in the training camps. The 
work of the Department of Athletics of the Commission 
on Training Camp Activities has a significant part in 
the development of our national army. 

‘‘Here then are two facts: a large amount of re- 
jection for physical defect, much of which could have 
been easily remedied in school years; and a large 
amount of undeveloped physical capacity, all of which 
could have been developed during school years. If 
physical education means anything worthy of respect, 
it means that these undeveloped resources of human 
capacity and human happiness should be conserved and 
developed. Whether we think of these wasted resour- 
ces in the terms of the soldiers of the future, or work- 
ers of the future, or merely as citizens of the future, we 
must realize that this is a real problem, and that it 
demands for its solution high intelligence and genuine 
sacrifice. ’’ 

Dr. Frederick Peterson, a New York alienist of note, 
speaking also to the N. E. A., pointed out the present 
weaknesses in our child-welfare programs and outlined 
a ‘‘reconstruction program’’ that is being widely dis- 
cussed. We present a part of his address for the con- 
sideration of our readers: 

‘‘ Authorities show us that there are physical de- 
fects in 75 per cent. of the 20,000,000 school-children 
of to-day, most of them preventable and remediable, 
heart- and lung-diseases, disorders of hearing and vis- 
ion, malnutrition, diseased adenoids and tonsils, flat- 
foot, weak spines, imperfect teeth—and among them 1 
per cent. of mental defect. The children in country 
schools are worse off than in city schools. We are send- 
ing the best we have to foreign battle-fields. We are 
retaining the 30 per cent. of imperfect citizens to leaven 
the race of to-morrow. There is such a thing as prepo- 
tence of inferiority. It is often said that we get what 
we deserve in the way of government, laws, and insti- 
tutions. Since it is possible in our democracy for a 
moron to be elected mayor of a city and an imbecile to 
be made governor of a vast State, it may be easily im- 
agined how the smaller offices in our legislatures, 
county boards, and city councils overflow with the in- 
ferior and the unfit. 

‘“We have spent millions of dollars on swine plague, 
foot-and-mouth disease of cattle, pine blister, chestnut 
blight, gipsy moth, chicken cholera, and we have that 
annual ‘pork-barrel’ of millions on millions of dollars 
devoted to all sorts of trivial and foolish exploitations 
of rural creeks and hamlets; but what have we spent on 
our greatest national asset—the health of body in our 
school-children? Body is the foundation on which men- 
tal structure must rise. It is of the first importance 
that the physical foundation be made and kept sound 
and strong. The mental structure is secondary to that. 
We are spending enormous sums on medical care of 
our insane and other defectives in institutions all over 
the country, and rightly so, to do what we can to repair 
our broken adults. This is relief work; but what we 
spend on preventive measures, on health education for 
our growing children, is, indeed, small by comparison. 

‘‘Compulsory education we have—compulsory feed- 
ing and training of the mind. Compulsory health we 
must have—compulsory feeding and training of the 
body. 

‘‘In the war against ignorance we have conscripted 
the school-children. They are the vast draft army of 
our second line of defense. But in what sort of canton- 
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ments do we house them? What physical drill doswe 
give them, what medical inspection and care, what 
sanitation, what remedial steps do we take to restore 
them quickly to the ranks when they are ill? 

‘‘But enough of destructive criticism. Let us turn 
to the idea of reconstruction of the race. Let us read 
the old books with a new comprehension. It is almost 
a hundred generations ago that a teacher (Mencius) 
wrote: ‘The root of the empire is in the state. The root 
of the state is in the family. The root of the family 
is in the individual. So for the people — encourage 
them; lead them on; rectify them, straighten them; 
help them; give them wings!’ 

‘*We must set up a standard. It might be that of 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, ‘to begin the education of 
a child a hundred years before it is born.’ That can 
be attained in a few generations. To accomplish it, we 
must coordinate all the organizations now at work for 
the conservation of our citizenry—the maternity classes, 
the baby-saving societies, the mothers’ committees, the 
kindergartens, the child welfare and physical training 
bodies, the seaside and countryside and sunshine associa- 
tions, all that have to do with pre-school welfare, the 
public and private schools, the Child Labor Committee, 
the Mental Hygiene Association, the boards of education, 
and the boards of health. The presidents of boards of 
education should be ex-officio members of these coordi- 
nated boards. “This is a great undertaking, but we can 
begin by breaking into the curriculum of the public 
schools and establishing education in health, especially 
in food-knowledge and food-habits as a vital and essen- 
tial part of the teaching. From the schools the health in- 
struction will be carried home to the parents and younger 
children, and soon the whole movement of reconstruction. 
will permeate the state.’’ 

Dr. Peterson next outlines his program for recon- 
struction, which is a large one, with several requirements 
as follows: ‘ 

**1. The teachers themselves should be given better 
sanitary conditions for their own health and fuller in- 
struction in all that has to do with the laws of health. 

‘*2. Every city and country school should be made 
sanitary and kept so, and the school and its grounds 
should be as beautiful as possible, not only for the bene- 
fit of the teachers and the pupils, but as an example to 
all other citizens who are beginning to use the school 
more and more as a community center. 

**3. Every child should be regularly weighed, mea- 
sured, and examined and a health record kept, which 
should accompany him throughout his school-life. It 
should be the duty of the authorities to see that the de- 
fects of our young citizens are corrected and disorders 
of growth and nutrition remedied. As malnutrition is 
one of the most serious conditions, a hot luncheon should 
be made available for every child and every teacher. The 
health examination should include dental inspection and 
treatment. 

‘*4. Each school should have an adequate provision 
for physical training, gymnasiums, athletic-fields, play- 
grounds, gardens, and shops, together with specially 
qualified instructors in physical training and other voca- 
tional fields. 

‘*5. Finally, with the foregoing foundations there 
should be a thorough system of instruction in all mat- 
ters pertaining to health with special emphasis on health 
problems rather than on disease, in physical and mental 
habits, in personal hygiene, in public health and sanita- 
tion, in methods to avoid communicable diseases, in the 
responsibilities of parenthood, and in all that relates to 
nutrition and growth, including foods and food-values. 
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**This is a large program, too large for the inequali- 
ties of consciousness of our multitudinous States. It 
might be carried out in a few States soon and in others 
only after generations. ' 

‘*This is a scheme for the reconstruction of the whole 
people. It is a Federal program. It is an emergency 
program. It should have the immediate attention of 
our foremost teacher in the Presidential chair. We need 
a Hoover for the children—a children’s health admini- 
stration. 

**With all this in view and after months of careful 
planning, the National Child Health Organization has 
been formed, whose literature is being now distributed. 
Do the first practical thing for a beginning. The teachers 
ean place seales and a measuring rod at once in every 
school and with the height and weight and age charts 
that will be sent on request, the campaign can be imme- 
diately started against one of the chief evils, namely, 
malnutrition. The Child Health Organization has some 
of the best teachers and educators in the country as 
members and counts on its board the foremost medical 
specialists on children and public health. Its publica- 
tions will be supplied on request to all who desire them.”’ 


ILLINOIS PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 


The Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle is now managed 
by Mr. D. F. Nickols of Lincoln, Illinois. After the 
death of Mr. Kendall, which occurred in June, 1917, 
his son was appointed by the board of directors to com- 
plete the term of his father. Mr. Kendall rendered the 
children of Illinois a great service in his twenty-five years 
of management of the circle. He brought knowledge 
= a wider and more useful life to thousands of chil- 

ren. 

The board had time to seek out the best man to be 
had to sueceed Mr. Kendall. It is a rare good fortune 
to the schools of Illinois that the services of Mr. Nickols 
could be secured. He was one of the State’s best county 
superintendents for eleven years. He gave up that posi- 
tion to accept the secretaryship of the Illinois Teachers’ 
Pension and Retirement Fund. He was highly success- 
ful in starting and fully organizing that great institu- 
tion. His incessant labor and the unremitting expendi- 
ture of energy in caring for the interests of the teachers 
of the state caused his health to give way. With reluc- 
tance the board was compelled to accept his resignation. 
After a year of rest and treatment his health was suffi- 
ciently restored to go to work again. 

While he was county superintendent he also acted as 
manager of the Illinois Teachers’ Reading Cirele. This 
work he did most efficiently and to the satisfaction of 
the teachers of the State. This experience will prove 
of great value to him. 

The Pupils’ Reading Circle Board had the good for- 
tune to secure his services. The right man in this case 
has gotten into the right place. Mr. Nickols appreciates 
good books, loves children and their interests above all 
else. He knows the value of good books to children, is 
a farseeing and efficient business man and in this posi- 
tion as in those held before, he will give his undivided 
attention and most earnest efforts to the promotion of the 
great cause, good books for all the children of Illinois. 

Hitherto the Reading Circle has been able to reach 
the country children mostly, due to the fact that the 
county superintendents have taken as great interest in 
the work. It is expected that this will continue. 

The city schools, however, have not been so generally 
reached. The manager will be glad to serve the cities 
and villages as well as the country and will be pleased 
to co-operate with the superintendent and the teachers 
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in awakening an interest in this important part of the 
children’s education. He will be glad to come to your 
city to confer with the teachers and the board of educa- 
tion and show them the advantages which the circle has 
fo offer. He will also co-operate in raising funds to buy 
the books. He can furnish an evening’s entertainment 
which will attract a good attendance. He will ask only 
his expenses which will be slight. A ten and fifteen 
cent admission fee would raise enough money to make 
a good beginning. The school board, no doubt, would 
be willing to supply what more will be needed to place 
a suitable set of books in each room. For particulars 
write to the Manager, D. F. Nickols, Lincoln, Illinois. 
Every school room should have at least as many 
suitable books as there are children enrolled. The pub- 
lie library is a good means, but not the best. Living 
in a flat and going out to a boarding house for meals, 
is a good way for a family to live, but to have the meals 
at home is a good deal better. It gives a better chance 
to supply all the needs of the family. The library in 
the school room is the source of the mental and spiritual 
food needed quite as much as physical food. The teach- 
er can much more easily direct the reading of the chil- 
dren to supplement the regular school life and work. 
U. J. Hoffman, 
Assistant Superintendent Public Instruction. 
President, Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle. 


TEACHERS’ PENSION LAW 


Some questions and suggestions that arise in the administration 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Pension and 
Retirement Fund Law. 


By R. O. Clarida 





REPORTS 


1. When shall the school boards make their report? 

The Board of Directors, Board of Education or other 
governing body of public schools in each school district 
of the State should make its report within seven days 
after the 30th day of June each year. (Section 16). 

The County Superintendent’s report is due not later 
than August Ist each year. (Section 20). 

2. What should the report contain? 

If the district had a contributor, either compulsory 
or elective, to the State Teachers’ Pension Fund Form 
‘*A’’ should be made out with the following information : 

(1) Name of the teacher. 

(2) Whether the teacher is a compulsory or an elec- 

tive contributor. 

(3) Number of months of school taught by each 

teacher during the year in the district. 

(4) Number of months constituting the school year 

in the district. 

(5) Total years each teacher has taught in Illinois. 

(6) Total years each teacher has taught in other 

States. 

(7) Total amount withheld from the salary of each 

teacher. 

(8) Total amount withheld from the salary of teach- 

ers for the school year next preceding. 

(9) Monthly salary of teacher. 

(10) Total salary of the teacher. 

This report and the salary deductions should be 
mailed together to the Secretary of the State Teachers’ 
Pension and Retirement Fund, Springfield, Illinois. 

3. How many such statements must clerks of school 
boards or secretaries of boards of education make? 

Three. One for their files; one for the county super- 
intendent of schools; and one for the Seeretary of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement Fund. 
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4. In districts not having any elective or compulsory 
contributors, must reports be made? 

Yes. Reports must be made under oath on Form 
‘*B”’ indicating that the teacher or teachers of the dis- 
trict is not, or are not contributors. 

5. Who should make deductions from the salary of 
the teacher? 

The clerks or secretaries of the school boards that 
employ teachers who are compulsory or elective. 

6. Who are compulsory contributors? 

(a) Those teachers who were employed after July 
1, 1915. 

(b) Those teachers from other States who began 
teaching since July 1, 1915, for the first time in the pub- 
lie schools of Illinois,—regardless of their length of ser- 
vice in the public schools of other States. 

7. Who are elective contributors? 

Those teachers who taught in the public schools or 
were engaged to teach in them before July 1st, 1915, and 
who elect to become contributors to the State Teachers’ 
Pension and Retirement Fund. 

8. How much of the salary of teachers shall be de- 
ducted ? 

(a) One dollar per month for the first five months 
taught after July first of each year shall be deducted 
from teachers who belong to the first class, which in- 
cludes those who have taught ten full school years or 
fewer than ten years. 

(b) Two dollars per month for the first five months 
taught after July first of each year shall be deducted 
from teachers who belong to the second class, which in- 
cludes those who have taught more than ten full school 
years and not more than fifteen full school years. 

(c) Six dollars per month for the first five months 
of school taught after July first of each year shall be 
deducted from teachers who belong to the third class, 
which includes those who have taught more than fifteen 
full school years. 

9. Should the school board neglect to make salary de- 
ductions what is necessary to be done? 

If the school board fails to make salary deductions 
the district becomes liable for the amount unless the 
teacher pays the amount into the district. 


ELECTIVE CONTRIBUTORS 


10. How may a teacher elect to become a contributor to 
the Teachers’ Pension Fund? 

The teacher should notify the Secretary of the State 
Teachers’ Pension and Retirement Fund that she desires 
to elect and receive benefits from the Pension Law. Up- 
on receipt of such request the Secretary will forward 
such blanks and instructions as are necessary for her 
use in electing to become a contributor. 

11. What blanks are used in electing to become a con- 
tributor ? 

Officers’ affidavits, Form five, personal affidavit, 
Form four, and ecard of election, Form two, each of 
which should be made out complete. 

(1) Form five should be certified to under oath by 
either the clerk of the school board, township 
treasurer, or county superintendent of schools. 

(2) The officers’ affidavits should be listed chrono- 
logically on Form four and sworn to by the teach- 
er applying for election. 

(3) Form two should be made out by the teacher de- 
siring to elect and certified to by the clerk of the 
school board where the teacher is employed. 

Note—A teacher must be under contract or actively 
engaged in teaching in some school in Illinois at the time 
she presents her affidavits for election to the Secretary of 
the Fund. 
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- (4) Form three, Notice to the School Board, shduld 
be sent to the Secretary of the School Board as 
soon as the affidavits have been approved. This 
authorizes him to make salary deductions accord- 
ing to classification. 

(5) When all officers’ affidavits, Form five, personal 
affidavit, Form four, and card of election, Form 
two, are complete, send the entire set together to 
the Secretary of the State Teachers’ Pension and 
Retirement Fund, Springfield, Illinois. When 
received, they will be examined and the appli- 
cant will be notified accordingly. 

12. What should be done in case records are lost? 

In case neither the clerk of school board, township 
treasurer, or county superintendent of schools has rec- 
ords that enable him to certify to the teacher’s service, 
then Form twelve certified to under oath by each of the 
above officers and two citizens’ affidavits, Form nine, are 
required in lieu of officers’ affidavits, Form five. 


CHILDREN AND WAR INDUSTRY 


ln a recent statement Felix Frankfurter, chairman 
of the War Labor Policies Board, declared that recur- 
rent suggestions have been heard that child labor should 
be utilized in war industry. He therefore reiterated the 
board’s policy toward such employment, as follows: 

1. No child under fourteen years of age shall be 
employed on war work. 

2. No child between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age shall be employed more than eight hours a day, nor 
before 6 a. m., nor after 7 p. m., nor more than six days 
a week on war materials. 

The prohibition of the employment of children below 
certain ages does not mean that the employment of chil- 
dren above those ages is favored. To recruit children 
of fourteen to sixteen years of age for industry is ignor- 
ing their future value as trained workers. Neither the 
patriotic desire to serve immediately, nor the attraction 
of high wages should draw children from school to work. 

Children above the minimum ages of permitted em- 
ployment must still be considered as potential citizens, 
and not merely as present producers. The sacrifice in- 
volved in the premature labor of children is not yet nec- 
essary. The curtailment of nonessential industry, and 
the employment of men and women not now produc- 
tively engaged, will undoubtedly prove sufficient to care 
for the requirements of the conduct of the war. 

In order to satisfy the claims of the future, the main- 
tenance of present educational and child-labor standards 
is indispensable. The formative years of youth should 
be safeguarded by purposeful training of developed use- 
fulness in the nation. The time is not yet in sight when 
the defense of the nation must be assumed by children. 
The men and women of America are competent to the 
task. 


: Rew Books 
| 








‘*May the price of paper never rise too high for us 
to get them.” 














Ruts M. Staurrer: A Junior High School Spetler. 
1918. Chicago. Benj. H. Sanborn and Co. Pp. VI 
& 122, Price 40 ets. 

The time is not far distant when some helpfully in- 
clined phychologist will follow in the steps of Guy M. 
Whipple and will determine the scientific factors in the 
problem of how to study spelling effectively. At present 
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we must accept the deductions of careful teachers. The 
problem is undoubtedly somewhat complicated, at least 
we get different deductions from the different experi- 
ences of teachers in the work. When the scientific ana- 
lysis of the steps involved is made and the natural order 
in the process determined we will wonder that so good 
results were possible from unanalyzed experiences in 
regular teaching. 

If we may judge from the differences of experience 
found with children there are two sides to the process 
of learning to spell. One may be called the mechanical 
side and one the side of native power or characteristic 
action of the mind. 

On the mechanical side attention is given to the ar- 
rangement of words on some progressive plan, and their 
classification into groups for drill on selected difficulties. 

On what I may call the psychic side attention is given 
to the feeling, out of which language arises ; to the images 
of words in strong or beautiful expressions of thought; 
and to enunciation. Under this atmosphere spelling abil- 
ity is acquired in connection with reading and speaking, 
and with a minimum of separate drill work. 

Ruth M. Stauffer has prepared a speller to aid pupils 
and teacher on the drill side of the problem of effective 
teaching. This side is needed in the upper grades to 
some extent for all the pupils. In these grades the pupils 
discover where their difficulties in spelling are. A help- 
ful classification of words with reference to their pecu- 
liarities and the general rules of spelling is a great help 
to pupils in discovering these personal difficulties and 
in overcoming tendencies to mistakes. 

The Junior High School Speller goes much further 
with this classification into groups than any other text 
I have examined. There are no less than sixty-eight 
groups. The first two groups are the very practical ones 
of (1) twenty-five words frequently misspelled ; and (2) 
fifty words frequently confused. Then is given a group 
of homonyms; one of words similar in appearance; one 
of those similar in sound; then a number of groups are 
arranged for peculiar difficulties such as silent letters, 
the ie words and the ei words; then several groups take 
up the formation of plurals and of possessives. Many 
groups are given to changes in derivatives; in the use of 
suffixes ; double consonants ; single consonants ; and final- 
ly there are a number of groups of special classes of 
words such as numerals; and at the end a collection of 
war terms. 

A special feature is a list of words divided in sylla- 
bles, and an index. Geo. A. Brown. 


GroraiA ALEXANDER: A New Spelling Book, Seventh 
Year, Eighth Year, Advanced Work. 1918. New 
York. Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. IV & 104. 
Price 36 cts. 

God said, I am tired of Kings, 

I suffer them no more: 

My angel — his name is Freedom 

Choose him to be your king. 
—EMERSON: Boston Hymn. 


Following this introductory quotation, Georgia Alex- 
ander gives for the first lesson to seventh grade pupils 
a list of sixteen such words as alien, native, citizen, im- 
migrant, mother-tongue, independence, ete. These words, 
or at least half of the sixteen, are to be used by the 
pupils in a dramatization in which three American chil- 
dren, one a white native born, one an immigrant, and one 
an Indian, talk about their ancestors. 
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_ Let me quote one more of the strong literary selec- 
tions used so generously and so effectively throughout 
this book. This is given in connection with a lesson for 
advanced work with the title ‘‘Under the Roof of a Sky 
Seraper.’’ A list of words descriptive of many indus- 
tries and of the needs of a wide range of people is 
given. The selection is from a private letter of Gilbert 
Chesterton. 


I do not believe that there are any ordinary people—people 
whose lives are really humdrum or whose characters are really 
colorless, But the trouble is that one can so quickly see them all 
in a lump, like a land-surveyor, and it would take so long to see 
them one by one, as they really are, like a great novelist. Look- 
ing out of the window, I see a very steep little street, with a row 
of prim little houses breaking their necks down hill in the most 
decorous single file. If I were the landlord of that street, or visit- 
ing philanthropists making myself objectionable down that street, 
I could sum it all up and say, ‘‘ Houses at forty pounds a year.’’ 
But suppose I could be father-confessor to that street, how awful 
and altered it would look! Each house would be sundered from 
its neighbor as by an earthquake and would stand alone in a 
wilderness of the soul. People talk much of the quarrel between 
science and religion; but the deepest difference is that the indi- 
vidual is so much bigger than the average, that the inside of life 
is so much larger than the outside. 


In the presence of such effective and beautiful use 
of language the natural tendency of the mind is to fix 
the strong words in memory even to the image of the 
letters upon the page. The actual love of truth and of 
fidelity to its requirements in every detail of expression 
are stimulated and become the active guide of all think- 
ing. Such love of truth is the surest foundation upon 
which to build the character of a real student. And an 
active, student mind, rather than a completely stored 
mind is the greatest product of the school. The active 
student mind is as essential to true success for the hand- 
craftsman as for the professional man. 


A New Spelling Book is a text for the work of orig- 
inal education. It is not a means for correcting the fail- 
ures and omissions of previous schooling. There is no 
mention in this book of a series of spelling texts for use 
in the lower grades. Perhaps Miss Alexander has not 
found that the same appeal to appreciation of effective 
and beautiful expression can be made to younger chil- 
dren in a way to fix word images. I shall now hope, 
however, that eventually a means to the same end may 
be found for even the youngest children. 

I believe that the great structural work of teaching 
is on this side of cultivating the native power or charac- 
teristic action of the mind. This is the work of estab- 
lishing the love of learning—of making students—what- 
ever the field of thought and action may be into which 
the pupil enters for his work in life. The method of the 
teaching and of the textbooks used can not be the same 
as that required for storing the mind with needed com- 
mon knowledge and of giving skill in established com- 
mon activities. Such knowledge and training must be 
given by methods suited to deal with the analysis of the 
required subject matter and manipulations. This is a 
necessary part of school education. It is required by 
the present. 

The other part, the psychic part, if I am not mis- 
understood in my use of that term, is the life giving part 
for the future of the child and of human development. 
I am stirred with thanksgiving to Georgia Alexander 
and to her publishers for this example of vital and struc- 
tural education in so mechanical and formal a subject 
as spelling. Geo. A. Brown. 
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HOW IT LOOKS TO AN OUTSIDER 


The air is filled with resignations and 
rumors of resignations. As I search through 
the news items for interesting tidbits to 
spread before you, I am actually appalled 
by the frequency with which I read ‘* Miss 
So-and-so has resigned to accept a more 
remunerative position.’’ ‘‘Mr, Such-and- 
which left his position in the high school 
and afterwards mailed his resignation.’’ 
(That one was an exceptional case.) ‘* Miss 
What-dye-callit informed the board of edu- 
eation on Friday noon that it would be 
necessary for her to report in Washington 
Monday morning to accept a position with 
the government.’’ : 

I went to a normal school with the best 
of you, but the click of the typewriter and 
the intricacies of debit and credit lured me 
away from the little red school house. So I 
am only an animated adding machine, and 
possibly my long association with business 
men has given me a different outlook, but 
to me a contract is an obligation not to be 
lightly broken. I know perfectly well the 
contracts you sign are one sided affairs, and 
if anything should happen to interrupt the 
school term, you would be left high and dry, 
without any job and without any salary. I 
well know what a one sided contract is, for 
once upon a time I signed a theatrical con- 
tract, (you see my experience has been va- 
ried) and if any more one-sided contract 
has been invented, I have yet to hear of it. 
I take off my hat to the agent who induced 
me to sign that contract without reading it. 
I always considered that I had common busi- 
ness sense, and knew enough to read over 
a document before signing it. But this 
agent presented it to me in the midst of a 
rehearsal, when I was desperately trying to 
remember my lines, and avoid a calling 
down by the stage director. With a foun- 
tain pen in one hand, and an expression of 
the greatest haste, he said ‘‘Sign here!’’ I 
began to read it when I heard my cue. I 
handed it back to him, went on to the stage 
and finished my scene. When I returned, 
he once more urged the fountain pen upon 
me. I objected that I had no time to read 
it. With all the disgust of all the ages in 
his voice, he said he supposed I would have 
to go to his office after the rehearsal, whicn 
I agreed to do. After my next scene, I came 
off with my mind full of situations and 
stage business, and once again was met with 
the fountain pen. Without another thought 
I affixed my signature, and the direful deed 
was done. I afterwards found that I had 
agreed to forego a day’s salary if for any 
reason under the sun—flood, epidemic, fire, 
delayed trains, strikes, or ‘‘any cause be- 
yond their control’’ or mine either—a per- 
formance during the week had to be can- 
eeled; that I might have to participate in 
an extra performance on Sunday without 
extra remuneration; that half pay was the 
order of the day during Holy Week and 
Christmas Week; that I had to give them 
due notice of anything I might want to do, 
while they had the right to make any changes 
they desired without notifying me. Well, 
I had signed that contract, and I fulfilled it 
to the bitter end, and the end was decidedly 
bitter. I at least learned to know what I 


was signing before I accepted any proffered 
fountain pen again. 
I have no doubt all you teachers know 


what you are signing, and in many eases you 
have to accept an unfavorable contract be- 
cause nothing better offers itself at the time. 
I agree with you perfectly that teachers’ 
salaries are pitifully inadequate; that school 
boards take a fiendish delight in demanding 
the last ounce of the pound of flesh; 1 
know you can’t help yourselves, and must 
do the best you can for yourselves; as Sheri- 
dan says through the mouth of one of his 
characters in ‘‘ The Critic,’’ in order to ex- 
plain the plot to the audience, ‘‘I also 
know’’ that self-preservation is said to be 
Nature’s first law. But on the other hand, 
a contract is a business agreement; you have 
made a promise; you are in the position of 
a shining example to the whole community; 
if ‘‘teacher’’ breaks her word, why need 
any child’s promise hold it back from the 
consummation of a desired end? 

I met this argument today: ‘‘ A teacher is 
hired just the same as a day laborer; a con- 
tract does not hold the employers against 
their interest—why should it hold the teach- 
er?’’ Because a laborer’s sudden defection 
is not a matter of such importance—he can 
be easily replaced, and even if that were 
impossible, his loss means merely a tempo- 
rary material loss. But if you leave without 
sufficient notice, a successor of equal ability 
is not so easily picked up; the children in 
your care are left at sixes and sevens, in 
a state which may take weeks to overcome. 

I’m a good deal like a preacher who 
stands up before the faithful few and be- 
rates those who stay away from church, 
because you are the ones who are living up 
to the terms of your contract. But possibly 
the preacher hopes those who hear him will 
spread the news among their neighbors, and 
so I hope that you will express your ideas 
where they will do the most good. 

Not long ago I heard David Felmley ex- 
press himself as to the average woman teach- 
er’s lack of responsibility in regard to a 
contract. Now I suppose you men teachers 
will swell out your chests and try to pat 
yourselves on the back. But we women don’t 
want any man to have an opportunity to 
entertain such opinions. Let’s pull together 
and inaugurate a campaign of education 
along the lines of business honesty, even 
if it does give the other fellow the best of 
it. I have never regretted keeping the con- 
tract I told you of. I was financially a 
loser by doing so, but I’ve been much more 
comfortable living with myself on account 
of it. 


ILLINOIS STATE SCHOOL BOARD AS- 
SOCIATION MEETING AT DECATUR, 
ILLINOIS, NOVEMBER 20-21, 1918 


The Illinois State School Board Associa- 
tion will hold its regular annual meeting at 
Decatur, Illinois, on November 21 and 22. 
At the same place and at the same time the 
Superintendents and Principals of Illinois 
will be in session, and there will be at least 
one joint meeting of the two associations. 
The programs are not yet announced, but it 
is planned to make this an ‘‘ Over the Top’’ 
gathering. Democracy is dependent upon 
the free and generous education of the peo- 
ple and our school officials are cognizant of 
the fact that big readjustments are due and 
must be brought about. The combined in- 
telligence of the school boards of the state 
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represented at this meeting surely will speak 
and be heard. » 

Dr. R. C. Augustine of the Decatur Board 
of Education is President, and Mrs. G. A. 
Stover of Oak Park is the Secretary. The 
Orlando Hotel is headquarters, 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCE 


meets at the University of Illinois, Novem- 
ber 21, 22, 23, 1918. All sections are pre- 
paring strong programs. Interesting and 
timely joint sessions of Language Groups 
and Science Groups on Friday afternoon. 
‘The High School as the Upper Limit or 
Universal Education’’ is the reconstruction 
theme of the general sessions, closing Satur- 
day forenoon with E. E, MacNary, Superin- 
tendent of Training, U. 8. Shipping Boara 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, Philadelphia, 
on ‘‘Training Men to Build a Bridge of 
Ships.’’ Come prepared to remain through 
to the end. Arrange for rooms through the 
High School Visitor’s Office, 254 Adminis- 
tration Building, University, Urbana. Full 
program later. 


LOCAL PLUS STAMP DRIVES 


Chicago, Oct.—‘‘ Buy a plus stamp—dou- 
ble up to keep the month’s record up,’’ is 
the message school principals and teachers 
in every district of the state are bringing 
to the people the last week in October. Many 
schools throughout the state are closed on 
account of the Spanish influenza and the 
War Savings Committee of Illinois, of which 
Martin A. Ryerson is director, is taking ad- 
vantage of an opportunity of turning to 
good account one of the evil effects of the 
epidemic. During the greater part of the 
month War Savings workers, who are mem- 
bers of the same War Loan Organizations, 
co-operated with the Liberty Loan force. 
While the loan drive was in progress the 
sales of War Savings stamps slumped. Mr. 
Ryerson’s appeal to the teaching force of 
the state says:—‘‘If your school is closed 
you and your teachers can help keep the 
October sales up to the average. We asx 
you to organize a special drive in your dis- 
trict.’’ 


ORGANIZATIONS UNITE FOR 
SERVICE 


To carry unitedly to the men in France 
the welfare services which during the past 
year have built up the morale of General 
Pershing’s army, the seven relief organiza- 
tions of the United States will conduct from 
November 11th to 18th the United War 
Work Campaign for $170,500,000. The agen- 
cies co-operating are the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, the National Catholic War 
Council, the Jewish Welfare Board, the War 
Camp Community Service, the American Li- 
brary Association, and the Salvation Army. 
In France these several organizations have 
worked in closest unity and without dupli- 
eation of effort among the enlisted men of 
the American army and navy and their allies. 
In their common appeal for funds, an op- 
portunity is given for similar joint action 
on this side of the Atlantic. To every boy 
in uniform each organization through its 
representatives over there stretches out its 
home friendliness. Its clubroom is _ his 
church, his college, his library and the big- 
gest reminder he has of home. If he is 
studying now for after the war, there are 
night classes and lectures on modern history 
and current events. Even into the front line 
trench the welfare agencies have carried 
their classrooms. In giving to its activities 
during the war the public is already start- 
ing to meet the after-war problems. 
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HOPE ON: HOPE EVER 


In urging high school graduates to enter 
normal schools this year so that the coun- 
try’s teaching force would not be depleted 
by war, Commissioner of Education Claxton 
declared that the present shortage might 
continue indefinitely unless salaries should 
be increased far beyond the average. We 
all agree without hesitation. 

But we don’t all agree as to the best 
method of obtaining this most desirable re- 
sult. Thirty teachers in Duquoin seem to 
think a strike is the most efficacious means. 
They walked out of their rooms and declared 
they would not return until their wage dif- 
ferences with the board of education were 
settled. They claim the board discriminated 
in fixing the salary of one of the teachers, 
and that unless all are put on the same 
salary basis they will not return to their 
work. And just about that time the Spanish 
influenza came along and rendered their 
forceful protest rather ineffectual, after all. 

The teachers in Galesburg were disturbed 
for a time because their monthly pay checks 
showed no indication of the increase in sal- 
ary which they expected to find.-At an elec- 
tion held last spring an increase in the tax 
rate was authorized, under the impression 
that this increase in revenue was to go for 
increases in teachers’ salaries. The teachers 
ealled a meeting to present their side of the 
matter to the board of education, and dis- 
covered they didn’t even have a wind-mill 
to tilt against. The board had decided that 
the additional money should be given to the 
teachers in the form of a bonus at the end 
of the year, and in this way the entire sur- 
plus found at that time to exist could be 
divided. They were perfectly willing, how- 
ever, to increase the monthly salaries the 
small amount available from the fund set 
aside for bonuses, if the teachers preferred 


to receive it in this way. After hearing the ~ 


explanation, they decided unanimously to 
adopt the bonus method, and now harmony 
once more reigns. Teachers who resign be- 
fore the end of the year, however, do not 
participate in the bonuses, Better stick to 
your jobs, folks. 

Three hundred teachers who went out on 
a strike in Memphis, Tenn., for an increase 
in their salaries, returned to their desks 
when the Board of Education promised to 
ask the state legislature for an increase in 
the tax assessments sufficient to raise all 
teachers’ pay $10 to $20 a month. 


COUNTY TEACHERS’ READING 
CIRCLE 


’ Supt. E. H. Lukenbill of Logan County 
announces that the teachers’ reading circle 
will study the two books, ‘‘The Teacher and 
the School’’ by C. P. Colgrove, and ‘‘TIlli- 
nois, the Story of the Prairie State’’ by 
Grace Humphreys. The two Lincoln divi- 
sions are lead by Miss Ethel Welch and C. P. 
Dumnar. There will be five meetings held 
during the year. 


TEACHERS—GET U. 8. 
GOVERNMENT WAR JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, should 
try the Government examinations soon to 
be held throughout the entire country. War 
necessitates thousands appointments. The 
positions pay from $1100 to $1500; have 
short hours and annual vacations. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. W 224, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for large descriptive book, showing 
the positions open and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 
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Assumption: Miss Charlotte Boxmeyer, 
who has been the science teacher in the local 
high school, has resigned her position and 
gone to Montana, attracted by a higher sal- 
ary and the lure of the unknown. 

Auburn: Miss Beth Kincaid takes the 
place of Miss Marjorie McTaggart, who has 
accepted a government position in Wash- 
ington. 

Bloomington: Prof. Frank W. Phillips 
was appointed director of athletics at the 
high school, and immediately took charge of 
the foot ball squad. Mr. Phillips is one of 
the most popular members of the high school 
faculty, and his appointment was greeted 
with enthusiasm by the drill squad. 

Carbondale: Miss Wezette Hayden, for- 
merly a teacher in the Lincoln school of 
Carbondale, is now supervisor of the pri- 
mary grades in the Springfield schools. 

Miss Bessie Hayden has returned to Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, as training teacher in the 
State Normal school. 

Loren Abel, former teacher in the Carbon- 
dale high school, was seriously ill with Span- 
ish influenza at Camp Forest, Ga. 


Chatham: Mr. E, H. Weingarner has dis- 
continued his studies in the university to 
accept a position as teacher of science in 
the Chatham schools. 


OF THE AUTHOR: 


of heaven itself. 


OF THE BOOK: 


port. 


EDGAR PACKARD’S 
PICTURE READINGS 


We would say that through pictures Dr. 
Packard looks upon the whole world (of 
human and of divine fellowship)—all that 
has ever been in the world and even bits 


—From the “Eureka College Pegasus.” 


EDGAR PACKARD’S 
PICTURE READINGS 


Price $1.25 


Mr. Packard's book is a new instrument 
for the schools and homes—to pre-occupy 
the consciousness of the child with the 
things that are true, lovely and of good re- 
—Dean Nathaniel Butler. 


SEND $1.25 FOR A COPY OF PICTURE READINGS TO 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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Collison: Mr. J. M. Lewis of George- 
town is principal of the Collison schools, 
with Miss Oakwood as his assistant. 


Decatur: Several changes have already 
been made in the Decatur schools this term. 
Mr. William Casey, formerly in charge of 
the civics department in the high school, has 
gone to the Millikin faculty, and is succeed- 
ed by Mr. B. E. Davidson of Champaign, 
Mr. Davidson is a graduate of Illinois Wes- 
leyan, and was an attorney, leaving his prac- 
tice to enter the selective service in Wash- 
ington. After being there some time he 
was given an honorable discharge on account 
of physical disability. 

Miss Gertrude Martin, last year supervisor 
of art in the schools of Columbia City, Ind., 
has been appointed to teach the fifth and 
sixth grade room at Warren School. She 
succeeds Mrs. Hoffer, who resigned because 
of ill health. 


Miss Emma Hughes of Normal has been 
engaged to teach in the Pugh school, taking 
the place of Miss Loretta Hayes, who was 
forced to resign on account of a death in 
the family. 


Supt. J. O. Engleman has engaged Miss 
Nora Keogh of Bloomington as second grade 
teacher. 
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Clinton: Mr. Floyd Lee, newly elected 
instructor of manual training and football 
coach, has resigned his position, and en- 
listed in the 8. A. T. C. at Millikin univer- 
sity. 

Miss Jessie Cline, formerly dean of the 
girls, has been advanced to the position of 
assistant principal. 

Miss Abbie Ross and Miss Katherine Ren- 
ich have been appointed .deans. 

Colfax: Miss Edna Hutches, who has 
been teacher of music and eighth ee 

rk, has resigned her position on accoun 
wf ili health. Miss Ruth Wallace will take 
charge of the eighth grade work for the 
present, and the music will be dropped un- 
til a new teacher is secured. 

Deer Creek: The high school is in charge 
of Miss Ruth Cornwell as principal, with 
Miss Vera Bacon of Eureka as assistant. 
Miss Marcella Cleary of ElPaso is respon- 
sible for the intermediate department, while 
the primary department is under the direc- 
tion of Miss Ada Lafollette of Peoria. 

Divernon: Miss Laurel Jones has re- 
signed as teacher of the fifth grade, to ac- 
cept a position in one of the government 
departments at Washington. Her place will 
be filled by Miss Elinore Greenwait. 

Evanston: Some changes have been made 
in the Roycemore school. Miss Mildred 
Miles, a graduate of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago, will teach 
the primary classes, succeeding Miss Helen 
Courtright, who was married in July to 
Lieut. Richard Sedgewick of the psycholog- 
ical department of the United States army. 

Miss Eleanor Minors, who was absent last 
spring on account of illness, will resume her 
work in the intermediate classes. 

Miss Gertrude Mengleburg, a graduate of 
Wellesley college, is the new assistant in 
mathematics. 





DIPLOMAS FOR FOUR-MINUTE TALK- 
ERS AMONG CHILDREN 


The Illinois Woman’s Liberty Loan com- 
mittee offered four diplomas, signed by the 
federal reserve chairmen for women and the 
state chairman, for children making the best 
four minute talks on the Fourth Liberty 
loan. 


SUCCEEDS HER HUSBAND 


Mrs, C. L. Gregory was appointed County 
Superintendent of Schools to fill out the un- 
expired term, the vacancy being made by the 
death of C. L. Gregory. Mr. G. E. Platt, 
who was assistant for Mr. Gregory, will con- 
tinue as assistant. 


NEW ASSISTANT ARRIVES 


Prof. William C. Baer, principal of the 
Danville high school, has a new assistant, 
who arrived late in the evening of October 
3rd, and was soon afterwards christened 
Mary Elizabeth. 


THE UNITED STATES SCHOOL GAR- 
DEN ARMY 


Here is an interesting report of the results 
of the School Garden Army. One million 
five hundred thousand boys and girls have 
responded to the call of the President and 
enlisted in the United States School Garden 
Army. Twenty thousand acres.of unpro- 
ductive home and vacant lots have been con- 
verted into productive land. This releases 
an equal acreage now used in truck garden- 
ing for the production of foodstuffs more 
important for war purposes. It also relieves 
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transportation congestion through the con- 
sumption of home produced foodstuffs. 

Fifty thousand teachers have received 
valuable instruction in gardening through 
the garden leaflets written by experts and 
distributed throughout the country. 

Boards of education and other civic or- 
ganizations have been influenced to give 
financial and moral support to the 1 
and home garden movement and to pay ex- 
tra salaries for supervision and teaching. 

Hundreds of thousands of parents have 
become interested in the movement and are 
working in their gardens with their children. 
In Salt Lake City alone, 5,200 mothers, rep- 
resenting sixty-two parental associations, 
are actively supporting food production in 
the schools. 

One and one-half million children were 
given something to do during the summer 
vacation; something to help carry the bur- 
den of the country in its struggle for free- 
dom; something to help build character and 
to develop patriotism. 


A MANUAL TRAINING CLASS WORTH 
WHILE 


The Divernon Township high school pupils 
had considerable difficulty in finding stable 
room for their horses. Therefore the foun- 
dation of a barn large enough to accommo- 
date twenty horses has been completed on 
the high school grounds and the framework 
is almost ready for the siding. Now comes 
forward Miss Myrtle Wells, the manual 
training instructor, and offers her class for 
the next step in the barn building. Thus 
the pupils will gain practical experience in 
driving nails, and man power will be re- 
leased for more vital tasks. Who says a 
woman can’t drive a nail? She can at least 
oversee a job of straight nail driving. 


OH, GIRLS! ISN’T THIS ROMANTIC? 


Miss Louise E, Brinkman, of East Caron- 
delet, and Prof. Curt Lindauer, of New Ath- 


ens, Ill., eloped to Mexico, Mo., on June Ist, 


1918, and were married by the circuit judge, 
and not a soul knew it until Sept. 20th, not 
even the papas and mamas. For the past 
year Mr. Lindauer has been the principal of 
schools at East Carondelet, where his bride 
is an assistant. Now perhaps the tables 
will be turned. 


ASSISTANT STATE CLUB LEADER 


Prof. J. H. Baldwin of the Jersey Town- 
ship high school has been appointed assis- 
tant club leader of the State of [llinois, un- 
der J. A, Greene of Urbana. His work in 
the future with the State will consist in the 
organization and direction of boys and girls 
clubs, in which work he has been peculiarly 
successful. He will have under his direc- 
tion more than thirteen thousand girls and 
boys. 


PATRIOTISM WITH A PASTE BRUSH 


The Belgian national air, ‘‘Brabancon- 
ne,’’ is to be pasted into 100,000 song books 
used in the Chicago public schools to cover 
the German national hymn. In an old pam- 
phlet containing national songs the Italian 
national air, ‘‘War Hymn of Garibaldi’’ 
will be inserted for the same purpose. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS IDEA GAINING 
MOMENTUM 
I. M. Allen, superintendent of public 
schools in Springfield, has issued a poster 
which is to be put up in a conspicuous place 
in every industrial plant in the city. This 
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poster announces the following posiible 
courses : 

1. Business subjects; English, arithmetic, 

ting, bookk ? 
cntite, sali ite 

2. Industrial subjects; Mechanical draw- 

ing, p woodwork, machine shop 
practice, , electricity, cooking, 

3. High school subjects; English, geom- 

try) civies, algebra, Spanish, history, 

4. School for foreigners; reading and 

common branches. 

These courses will be open to adults six- 
teen years of age or over, and to children 
under sixteen who have completed the eighth 
grade. The classes will be conducted Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday evenings. 

The majority of those enrolling are young 
women who want to learn stenography anu 
typewriting, in response to the government’s 
eall for workers in this line. 


HOME AND SCHOOL BROUGHT 
CLOSER TOGETHER 

The P-T-A of the Auburn high school held 
a reception at the beginning of the school 
year which was an especially happy affair. 
It was in the strictest sense a social party, 
arranged in honor of the teachers. There 
were no staged numbers; the evening was 
spent in conversation and games, with that 
good old feature, ice cream and wafers, 
which we always looked forward to in pre- 
war days. The games were all guessing con- 
tests, and the company was paired in couples 
for participation. There were no prizes ana 
no scores, therefore no embarrassment for 
those who made indifferent records.’ And 
that is an idea worth using. 





TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 TO $150 MONTH 
All teachers should try the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thousands 
of permanent positions are to be filled at 
from $1100 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those in- 
terested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. W 225, Rochester, N. Y., 
for schedule showing all examination dates 
and places and large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and giving many sam- 
ple examination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge, 









The Best Stories for 
Younger Children 


were selected by these leaders 
in the use of literature in the 
lower grades. 


a 
Robinson Crusoe 

For Boys and Girls 
Adapted for use in Second or third, 
Grade, by McMurry and Husted 
gives the best results. More schools 
use it than ever before. Teacher's 
Edition, used for oral i i 
40 Cents. Send for a copy today. 
Write us for History, Nature, and Literature 

stories for the grades. 
Public-School Co. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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